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WE give, in the present number of the magazine, a likeness of the real founder of the 
Bassein Mission. Nearly twenty years have passed since he laid down his burden, and 
entered into rest. But his name is still fragrant among the redeemed people of Burmah ; 
and it will long be cherished by all who knew him, both in the old world and in the 
new. 

Mr. Abbott was born in Cazenovia, N.Y., Oct. 23, 1809. He graduated from the 
Hamilton Literary and Theological Institution in 1835, with such men as Drs. E. E. L. 
Taylor, V. R. Hotchkiss, W. W. Everts, A. Ten Brook, and Prof. J. R. Boise. He 
sailed from Boston on the 22d of September, 1835, having two days before been designated 
to the “ Talingas,” now known as the Teloogoos. But in accordance with the advice of 
Rev. Howard Malcom, then in Asia on a special agency connected with our missions, 
and at the solicitation of the missionaries at Maulmain, he joined the mission to the 
Karens, and was first located at Balu Island, near Maulmain, where he commenced the 
study of the Karen language. 

Mr. Abbott was married at Tavoy, April 2, 1837, to Miss Ann P. Gardner, who went to 
Burmah in 1834, with Dr. and Mrs. Wade, and, up to the time of her marriage, had resided 
with them. Soon after his marriage he went with his wife to Rangoon, where he spent 
several months preaching, and training native Karens as evangelists. On the 25th of May 
he baptized a company of Karens who had come three days’ journey for that object. Dur- 
ing this visit to Rangoon, Mr. Abbott sent out several young men to preach in the villages 
around, and they brought back reports of forty or more conversions. He returned to 
Balu Island after a stay of about four months in Rangoon. In November following, he 
visited that city again, and took several Karens under his instruction, four of whom were 
engaged in a course of scriptural instruction. During the winter of 1837-38 Mr. Abbott 
made several tours in the country around and between Maulmain and Rangoon. In 
1839 he was located at Maubee, a place situated about 40 miles north of Rangoon. The 
next year he established the mission at Sandoway in Arracan, which has since become 
the Bassein Mission. At the time he left Maubee, there were 323 members of the 
church in that place. Patanau, a place on the Irrawadi, four days’ journey to the north- 
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east of Rangoon, was also the centre of an important work. <A young chief of Bassein 
who had suffered much in consequence of his faith in Christ, became the leader of his 
people in that district ; and it was believed that not less than a thousand believers were 
waiting for baptism. A large number of evangelists were employed in Arracan and in 
Burmah proper, as regular preachers to churches, though up to this time none of them had 
been ordained. Besides these, Mr. Abbott, soon after his settlement in Sandoway, gathered 
a company of about fifty of the most promising young men for the purpose of training 
them for evangelical work. Thus was laid the beginning of the work in the Bassein dis- 
trict, where there are now 6,047 members, 62 churches, 22 ordained, and 62 unordained 
preachers of the gospel. 

In 1841 his school for native preachers consisted of only 19, it having been found 
necessary to refuse a number of applicants for want of funds. Several of the assistants, 
instructed the year before, were sent into the district of Rangoon, who returned with 
gratifying reports of the progress of the gospel among the Karens. But his principal 
work was in the neighborhood of Sandoway, and in the district of Bassein, where the - 
Lord gave him much fruit. The following year the progress of the work was marked, 
whole villages having turned to God. Besides this, hundreds of Karens passed over the 
Arracan mountains to Sandoway to be baptized by Mr. Abbott. During this year Mr. 
Abbott, amidst his other labors, prepared a brief theological text-book for ministerial 
students. He also had about 30 of these students under his personal instruction during 
the rainy season. 

In 1843 Mr. Abbott was much perplexed with the question, what was to be done with 
the native churches. The native preachers were, in many instances, “pastors as related 
to their own congregations, and evangelists except that they were unordained.” “If these 
men,” he asks, “‘ are competent to preach the gospel, to lead and instruct Christian con- 
gregations, why not also recognize them as competent to administer the ordinances?” On 
this question Mr. Abbott was far in advance of the body of missionaries in the field and 
of the executives at home. ‘The result has proved that he was right, not only theoreti- 
cally, but practically right, in the plan which he proposed and urged. Two native 
preachers were this year ordained as pastors, —Thway Poh and Myat Kyau, who after- 
wards proved themselves apostles to their people. 

_ The year of 1844 was marked by the continued displays of divine power in the conver- 
sion of the people for whom Mr. Abbott labored ; but the hand of God was heavy upon 
him. His health was so much impaired, that he was compelled to desist from preaching. 
He was able, however, to carry on his boarding-school for native assistants ; of these, 
including several teachers, there were fifty during the rains. The accessions to the 
churches of the Arracan mission, including those Karens who crossed the mountains from 
Burmah on account of the persecutions still raging in that country, were 2,039. The 
opening of the next year found the much-burdened missionary with still declining health, 
and also with increasing responsibilities and multiplying labors. And soon another stroke 
fell upon him ; for Mrs. Abbott died suddenly of heart-disease at Sandoway, in the latter 
part of January. A few months later, stricken and afflicted, and broken in health, he was 
compelled to leave the field of his triumph, and return to this country. He landed in 
New York on the 14th of November, 1845, and remained in this country until August, 
1847. 

One of the first things which Mr. Abbott did on his return to Sandoway, in the early 
part of 1848, was to appoint a meeting with the native preachers, of whom, including 
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the two ordained men, there were twenty-five regularly engaged in the work of evangeli- 
zation at the time of his departure for this country. “When I found myself,” said Mr. 
Abbott, “standing among that group of native preachers, and witnessed their intense joy 
at seeing me again, I forgot for a while the sacrifices and hazards and misgivings of the 
past ; and we rejoiced together, and offered to the Lord a song of grateful praise.” The 
reports of the preachers were of the most encouraging character. Thway Poh had bap- 
tized, during his absence, 600 converts, and Myat Kyau 550 ; the latter mostly in Bur- 
mah, where persecution still raged. These converts had been formed irto churches, 
which were temporarily placed undex the care of native assistants. Two of the 23 un- 
ordained native assistants left by Mr. Abbott had died during his absence, and one had 
been set aside, and sixteen had been added to the working-list ; making 36 unordained 
preachers, besides the two ordained men. The number of members under the charge 
of these 38 native preachers had increased to 5,000. Besides these, large numbers were 
reported as candidates for baptism. The native preachers in charge of these churches 
had all been baptized by Mr. Abbott, and had been instructed by him for their work. 
Another meeting, or convention, of these preachers was held in January, 1849, at Ongk- 
young, at which 35 were present. These men were the pastors of the 5,000 church-mem- 
bers referred to above ; and also the spiritual fathers of at least 5,000 more, who were 
afterwards baptized and gathered into the churches, and who were reported in 1849 as 
having “ maintained as religious a life, in all respects, as the members of the churches.” 
During the year 1849, twelve chapels of superior construction were completed, each 
capable of seating several hundred worshippers; and nearly twenty chapels of an 
inferior style. Forty native assistants were under Mr. Abbott’s instruction during this 
ear. 

: At the close of 1850 the native churches had increased to 44. The whole number of 
native preachers was 48, three more of whom had been ordained,— Moung Yay, Myot 
Kth, and Po Kway. The “Karen Home Mission Society,” which still exists in the Bas- 
sein Mission, was formed during this year, thus organizing the elements of self-support 
and evangelical aggression, which Mr. Abbott, more than any other man, fostered in the 
early stages of the Karen work. 

During the greater part of the year 1851 Mr. Abbott’s health was poor, preventing 
him from travelling and preaching as in former years. He was, however, able to prepare 
notes on Hebrews and Acts, for the use of the native preachers. His labors were much 
impeded during the early part of 1852, in consequence of continued ill-health. He was 
reluctantly constrained to leave the field ; and on the 8th of January, 1853, he landed 
at Boston, to linger a while under trial and distress, until released from all burdens, and 
admitted to the rest of heaven. 

Mr. Abbott’s missionary-life was of 19 years’ duration. The Rev. Francis Mason, 
D.D., a most competent witness, has said of him, “ It would be difficult to find, in the 
whole range of modern missions, another man to whom God has awarded an equal 
measure of visible success.” He was aman of commanding and agreeable presence ; 
wise in planning, and energetic as well as patient in executing ; and, withal, possessed of 
that rare personal magnetism which attracted people of all classes tohim, and made hima - 
leader among men. He died in Fulton, Oswego Co., N.Y., on the 3d of December, 
1854, in the 46th year of his age. His death was peaceful and full of comfort, the founda- 
tion of God abiding firm to the end. Hé rests from his labors ; but his works do follow 
him. The minds that he formed for their work are still felt in Bassein, Henthada, and 
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other places ; and, among all the names cherished by the Karen churches of those regions 
to this day, there is none held in deeper veneration and warmer love than that of 


“Teacher Abbott.” 


OUR COLLEGES AND SEMINARIES IN THE FOREIGN FIELD: SHALL 
THEY BE ENDOWED? 


BY REV. C. H. CARPENTER, PRESIDENT OF THE RANGOON COLLEGE, BURMAH. 


[The following appeal may seem untimely, in view of the 
present stringency in money. ‘The writer kept it back on that 
account for several months, until now he is on the eve of em- 
barking for Burmah, to do what he can to build up one of the 
institutions referred to. If he is to speak, he must speak 
now; and he asks a candid hearing. ] 


THE movement inaugurated ‘and pressed 
with so wise a zeal by the Commission and 
other friends of education, for the more ade- 
quate equipment and endowment of all the 
Baptist Academies, Colleges, and Theological 
Seminaries in this country, prior to the national 
centennial in 1876, commends itself to men of 
thoughtful and liberal minds as highly impor- 
tant and timely. Experience teaches clearly, 
that schools of a high order, unsupported by 
the State, are not likely to live and thrive 
without an endowment. Says Dr. Bright, 
before the Educational Convention at Brook- 
lyn, “ A merchant might better undertake to 
conduct business in New York without capital 
than for a University, or an Academy, or a 
Theological Institution, to undertake to make 
its way without endowment.” The necessity 
has come to be self-evident; and this idea of 
a combined effort of the denomination to put 
our educational institutions on a broad and 
firm pecuniary basis before the second century 
of the nation’s history opens, is a grand one, 
and ought to be grandly carried out. The 
necessity of institutions for the Christian 
education of our converts and their children, 
in heathen lands, is equally great; and it is 
believed that the arguments for endowment 
apply to them with even greater force than to 
institutions which are surrounded by intelli- 
gent and wealthy Christian communities in a 
land where facilities for higher education, even, 
are provided at the public cost, and “ self-edu- 
cation” is by no means an impossiblity. Never- 
theless, after sixty years of most successful 
missionary labor in the East, we had not, until 


within a few weeks, one institution of learning 
on heathen shores which could show the skele- 
ton of an endowment. What has been done 
hitherto, has been done “ from hand to mouth.” 
The question rises naturally, Why restrict this 
movement to the institutions of our own land? 
Why should not the friends of foreign mis- 
sions, entering fully into the spirit of this 
movement, which looks to the highest welfare 
of future generations even more than to that 
of our own, see to it, that the schools which 
they are establishing for the Christian educa- 
tion of their spiritual children are moderately 
endowed ? 

At the anniversary of the Missionary Union 
in Chicago, in May, 1871, it was unanimously 
resolved, by a rising vote, to establish a College 
for the Karens at Rangoon, and to endow 
the same, during the then present year, with 
$100,000. That resolve sent a thrill of the 
deepest joy to the heart of every missionary 
and every Karen Christian in Burmah. 

It is not always the case, however, that 
great meetings act deliberately and judiciously, 
even when there is apparent unanimity and 
the greatest enthusiasm. It is possible that 
most of the brethren composing the highly- 
respectable and representative body of Bap- 
tists on that occasion, acted from the impulse 
of the hour, and without an accurate knowl- 
edge of the facts. Was the resolution there 
adopted wise, or unwise? Was it dictated by 
a few earnest men of prepossessions, or was 
it warranted by facts actual or prospective, 
and inspired by the spirit of our blessed Mas- 
ter himself? Certain it is, that at the end of 
more than two years, and after months of ear- 
nest labor to secure this very object, but a few 
thousands of the sum proposed have been 
raised. 

While most of the friends of foreign mis- 
sions grant the need of a school for the higher 
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education of the Karens, some of the most 
friendly incline to the opinion that an endow- 
ment is not yet really needed. That Newton, 
Colby University, and others of our best insti- 
tutions, are better and stronger to-day than 
they would be if they had had a good working 
endowment from the beginning, is not asserted, 
indeed; but they say that those institutions 
were compelled to struggle for years without 
an endowment, and they add, Let the Karen 
College, in like manner, first prove its right to 
be. Let its current expenses be met, mean- 
while, as are those of the adjacent Theological 
Seminary, by appropriations from the general 
funds of the Union. Other institutions in the 
foreign field are concerned, of course, in this 
question, as well as the College at Rangoon. 

If the money absolutely cannot be obtained 
for this purpose, these schools must do as 
best they can ; but, if it can be obtained with- 
out sacrificing more important interests, where 
can be the objection? In the home field, who 
now doubts the good policy of endowing new 
institutions like the Crozer Theological Semi- 
nary, Vassar Female College, or the Academies 
at Havana (N.Y.), Worcester (Mass.), or Sax- 
ton’s River (Vt.), even in advance of their 
formation? Granted a field which clearly 
demands an institution of a given character, 
then provide, in advance, the means for its per- 
manent support; select the best educators at 
command, and set them at work, untrammelled 
by doubts and fears of the future, and by the 
want of the necessary appliances for success. 
In this way the history of the past few years 
proves the highest as well as the speediest 
success may be obtained. 

But there are peculiar reasons for the early 
endowment of missionary institutions like 
those under consideration. 

st, In the conduct of a society for the 
evangelization of foreign lands, while a certain 
degree of latitude as to means and methods 
must be allowed to the managers, they must 
not unnecessarily undertake work which may 
be called in question as not strictly germane 
to the object for which the society exists. For 
example, it is found expedient for missionary 
bodies to establish printing-offices and type- 
founderies, without which their missionaries 
would be crippled for want of Scriptures 
and areligious and educational literature in 
the vernaculars. The fact is, however, that 
mission-presses in foreign lands have hardly 
ever been a burden to the mission treasury. 
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With the force and implements necessary for 
the legitimate work of the office, much profita- 
ble job-work may be done without interfering 
with work for the mission. Bible and Tract 
Societies have also aided in this work ; so that 
the charge of misappropriating mission-money 
to the building-up of a great printing-business 
has been rendered untenable. Seminaries 
intended exclusively for the training of a native 
ministry are usually allowed to be necessary ; 
and a moderate expenditure of funds for that 
object is regarded as germane to the objects 
of a missionary society. The question whether 
the work of general education belongs to such 
a society, or not, is at least an open one. We 
have a fair index of the feeling of the masses 
of our denomination in the fact that nine- 
tenths, at least, of their “specific donations ” 
are designated for the support or education of 
native preachers. This is no reproach neces- 
sarily to the intelligence of the donors. They 
have not much to give, they think ; and they 
wish their little to go as far as possible for the 
direct work of preaching Christ to the heathen. 

Our Home Mission Society is doing much 
to secure suitable buildings and grounds ; and 
is beginning to raise endowments for their 
seven freedmen’s schools. It always acts, 
however, on the principle of using undesig- 
nated funds for the general work of the society. 
For freedmen’s schools and church building, © 
none but funds specifically designated for those 
objects are used. 

Roberts College at Constantinople, and the 
College at Beirout, Syria, were both founded 
through the agency of missionaries of the 
American Board: both have received much fos- 
tering care from the Board ; but they are quite 
independent of the support and control of the 
Board. To the former, Mr. Roberts has already 
given $175,000; and Dr. Cyrus Hamlin has re- 
cently arrived in this country for the purpose of 
completing the endowment. The latter has 
twenty acres of ground in an eligible location, a 
building-fund of $70,000, and an endowment- 
fund of $130,000, invested in the United States. 
Each of these institutions has in its faculty 
five or six able American teachers. 

Should not the Missionary Union also be 
relieved of the support of the College at Ran- 
goon, and of other similar institutions, as 
soon as possible, by the provision of endow- 
ment-funds? This should be done, we think, 
partly to avoid the imputation of blame, but, 
mainly, that the society may be free to prose- 
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cute the great evangelizing work with which 
it is fairly overwhelmed. In the absence of 


endowments, that these schools should be sup-_ 


ported, we have no doubt. They have a work 
to do which is of vast importance, and abso- 
lutely necessary for the healthful progress of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom in Pagan lands. At 
the same time, the amount of direct missiona- 
ry work pressing upon the Union in our own 
fields, new and old, is greater than ever before, 
far greater than the means at command. 


2d, There is a second reason to which I 
would allude briefly and with some reserve. 
The work of education is a work of years: 
it cometh not with observation. It is easy to 
write an interesting report of ordinary mis- 
sion-work, —of missionary tours, of cases of 
inquiry and conversion among the heathen, 
of the labors of native preachers, of the gener- 
ous contributions of native Christians, of 
interesting incidents, conversations, discus- 
sions, &c.; but to write a fresh and inter- 
esting report of a school, term after term, is 
more difficult. The results of labor there 
are to appear in the distant future. In the 
case of schools in America, the pupils return- 
ing to their homes from time to time with 
minds enlarged and cultivated, the graduates 
entering important fields of labor among the 
very churches to which their a/m@e matres 
look for support, are the best and most power- 
ful certificates of character and usefulness. 
It is different in the case of schools in a 
foreign land. Their work is now seen: the 
fruit of their work is unseen. If, perchance, 
the name of one of the hundreds of humble, 
unheard of, native brethren, who, under God, 
are doing nine-tenths of the work in the mis- 
sion-field, is heard of at home, no one asks 
where he received his training. The whole 
subject is enveloped with misty unreality to 
the minds of Christians in America. How 
to bring this or any department of foreign mis- 
sionary work, in fact, home to their under- 
standing and hearts, is a problem unsolved. 
Just now, when the minds of American Bap- 
tists are interested in the subject of education 
to a degree quite unprecedented, it is compara- 
tively easy to excite an interest for education 
in Burmah ; but let this white day in our cal- 
endar pass, and who can count upon support 
or this enterprise ? 

The executive officers at the Rooms must, 
in the main, carry out the policy which the 
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public sentiment of the denomination for the 
time requires. The present wide-spread feel- 
ing in favor of higher education at home re- 
acts powerfully on the foreign work; but, as 
this popular conviction is not necessarily per- 
manent, they may be compelled to change 
their policy. They are, also, in direct and 
constant communication with the missionaries 
on the field. Facts of a discouraging nature 
come before them, and may receive too much 
weight. The opinions of missionaries are 
sometimes at variance, and all are pressed 
with earnestness. It must be impossible, 
sometimes, to get the exact data requisite for 
wise action. What wonder if mistakes are 
made? All honor to the godly men who bore 
the heat and burden of the day twenty years 
ago! and yet there are few missionaries or in- 
telligent friends of missions to-day who do not 
believe that the crushing of the Karen normal 
school at Maulmain put back the work, which 
is in such favor now, for full twenty years. 
Those now in the place of trust in Boston may 
be superseded by men of different views, before 
the College and other projected institutions 
have had a fair trial. Is it wise to leave 
enterprises of such importance, for the growth 
of which so much time is required, to fluctu- 
ating and doubtful support? As said before, 
if, for any reason, endowments cannot be had, 
those interested in mission-schools must go 
on in the future as in the past, thankful for 
daily bread; but, for the reasons stated, we 
believe the speedy endowment of all our higher 
schools on mission-ground to be highly desi- 
rable. The effect of endowment on the native 
Christians, as well as the teachers employed, 
would be stimulating and encouraging in the ex- 
treme. All would be assured, that, with fidelity 
and co-operation on their part, the work would 
be steadily prosecuted, with ever-accruing, 
rich rewards. 

But what schools are there to be endowed ? 
and how large sums do they require? Leav- 
ing out of the account the Theological Seminary 
in Sweden, and the long-talked-of Seminary 
for our German brethren, both of which ought, 
in the writer’s judgment, to be put upon a 
liberal foundation as soon as possible, and 
confining ourselves to schools already well 
under way, or long promised in Asia, we have, 
for the fifty thousand Christianized Karens, the 
College and Seminary at Rangoon, — for the 
Burmans, the school long sipce projected at 
Maulmain, — and, for the Teloogoos, the train- 
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ing school at Ramapatam. We include the 
theological schools; for, while no objection 
could be raised to their continued support 
from missionary funds, some friends would 
give more readily to such schools than to a 
College ; and the Union really needs the relief 
which their endowment would afford. 

As to the amount of endowment needed, the 
Union resolved to raise $100,000 for the Ran- 
goon College. Brother Clough asked earnestly 
for $50,000 for the school at Ramapatam, and 
has just obtained pledges to that amount. 
In making the estimate, it is to be remembered 
that the amounts needed are larger than they 
otherwise would be, from the fact that there 
are no education societies in Asia to help stu- 
dents for the ministry, and others, with a hun- 
dred or two dollars each per year. It is found 
necessary in all of the schools mentioned, to 
furnish, for the present, free board to the pupils. 
In return for this board, the Karens cheerfully 
labor two hours daily ; and their labor reduces 
considerably the school-expenses. The Ka- 
ren churches everywhere exhibit a spirit of 
zeal and sacrifice for Christian education which 
ought to be imitated, and which will enable 
them in time, we trust, to do something for 
the aid of these higher schools; but, for the 
present, the burdens which they are learning 
to carry are heavy enough. They stipport 
their own primary schools without aid from 
government or the Missionary Union. They 
also aid liberally in the support of their station 
high schools. For the pupils in the College 
and Seminary, they provide clothes, books, 
money for travelling-expenses, &c. As the 
board provided by the schools is of the plain- 
est description, most of the pupils receive a 
little spending-money from their friends for 
the purchase of fruit, &c. They do all this, 
besides supporting most of their pastors, and 
many itinerants, among the heathen, building 
allof their chapels, &c. Whenever a consider- 
able number are able to pay for the board and 
tuition of their children in College and Semi- 
nary, the funds thus released will be needed 
for additional instructors, no doubt. 

Let us consider, then, the present wants of 
the College, in some detail. The estimate 
given below was originally drawn up by the 
writer, at Dr. Binney’s request, and was sub- 
stantially approved by him. 

A compound of nine or ten acres, with two 
houses suitable for occupation by professors’ 
families, and two buildings suitable for native 
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pupils and teachers, has been purchased and 
paid for. 

A large building for chapel and school- 
rooms, another dormitory, additional out-build- 
ings and wells, should be immediately provided. 
These, with the grading of the compound, 
partial fencing, school-furniture, &c., would 
cost not less than $20,000 gold. As all shingle 
roofs in that climate have to be renewed after 
ten or twelve years, we must provide for an 
average annual charge for repairs and taxes, of 
about $1,000 gold ; for the teaching staff, say 
two American professors at a salary of $1,000 
each, two trained female teachers at $400 
each, with the usual allowance for “ miscel- 
lanies,” and the expense of outfits, passages 
out and back, averaged over six to ten years 
of service, making a total yearly charge of 
about $5,000 gold; for five Karen assistant 
teachers, of whom one or two should be men 
educated in this country, and one native doc- 
tor, say, per year, $1,800 gold; boarding and 
incidental expenses for 200 pupils ten months 
in the year, $3,000 gold, — making a total an- 
nual charge of $10,800 gold. This would be 
six per cent on an invested fund of $180,000 
gold. Add $20,000 for buildings, and we evi- 
dently require to establish the College on the 
very modest scale indicated above, — $200,000 
in gold. Reducing the gold to currency, and 
adding the cost of exchange, we should have 
a total of $240,000. But it will take a few 
years to procure the full corps of teachers, 
and to secure two hundred promising pupils. 
We may then fix the sum which we ask for 
the College at not less than $200,000 currency. 

From all able to pay, I would have a moder- 
ate tuition collected ; say, for the children of 
Christian Karens who share in the daily man- 
ual labor, Io rupees yearly, in advance ; from 
other boarders, 3 to 5 rupees monthly, in ad- 
vance ; from day-scholars, 1 rupee per month. 
The funds thus collected might be expended 
by the president and faculty for the library 
and apparatus of the College. 

For the Karen Theological Seminary, for the 
Burmese High School at Maulmain, and for the 
Seminary at Ramapatam, the friends of educa- 
tion for our spiritual children in the Far East 
would do well to provide at least $100,000 
each. Brother Clough modestly struck for $50,- 
ooo ; but we are sure, that, to provide for the 
support of teachers as well as pupils, he and 
his associates will require double that sum 
within three years. Why should we not count 
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the full cost, and provide this round sum of 
half a million dollars promptly and generously, 
like men of full stature in Christ Jesus? The 
writer would rejoice if the Educational Com- 
mission would include this work in their 
general scheme, and do what they can to fur- 
ther it. He would have the funds securely 
invested in this country ; not placed under a 
special board of trustees, but subject to the 
control of the Board and Executive Committee 
of the Missionary Union, in accordance with 
the conditions under which the several funds 
may be raised. He is not sure that it would 
be best to tie the hands of our successors and 
posterity so that the income of funds raised 
for the Karen College and Seminary, for 
example, could not be used hereafter for the 
education of other kindred tribes who may 
be more needy than those for which we are 
now principally laboring. The whole subject 
should be carefully thought out, and the plans 
well laid, as those of the Missionary Union and 
the Educational Commission are wont to be. 

On the 18th of January, 1828, four little Ka- 
ren lads applied for admission at Mr. Board- 
man’s Burman school in Maulmain. He says 
in his journal, that as they huddled together, 
trying to hide their nakedness with a single 
strip of cloth between them, they made a curi- 
ous picture. That is the first reference to the 
Karen people which is to be found in our mis- 
sionary annals. Forty-five years ago on the 
16th of next May, Ko-thahbyoo, the first Karen 
convert, was baptized. We have to-day 18,000 
of his people in our churches, and 6,000 of 
their children in our schools. Ought we not 
to have crowned our work for them ere this, 
and completed it so far as it could be com- 
pleted, by giving them one permanently-en- 
dowed college and seminary ? 

Some say that our burdens are heavy 
enough : let posterity do its own work. If we 
bear the current expenses of these schools, 
they can do the same in turn. Posterity will 
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doitsown work. On them will devolve the bur- 
den of saving, not one people only, but scores of 
peoples, — the Garos, the Mikirs, the Nagas, 
the Kyens, the Ka-Khyens, and others whose 
homes and hearts are even now opening to 
receive the gospel. Can we not set them the 
not over-bright example of completing the 
educational work for one people in fifty years, 
—a people whose accession to Christianity 
has done so much to render the Baptist name 
illustrious ? 

Finally, there appear to be, with the divine 
blessing, only three conditions of success for 
a school in any land. These are: 1. Pupils of 
the right kind and in sufficient numbers; 2. 
Competent teachers with enthusiasm for their 
work and a suitable regard for each other ; 3. 
Pecuniary support. It is a fact, that no Chris- 
tian school established among the Karens has 
ever failed, or ever need to fail, for want of 
promising pupils. Their villages swarm with 
bright, quick-witted children who are eager 
for study. The thirst for knowledge is as 
strong and as general among the Karens as 
among the people of any race in the world. 
No wider or grander field of usefulness could 
be desired than that which opens to the grad- 
uates of the Karen College and Seminary. 
They are to be, we believe, the great evangel- 
izing and educating agency for all or most of 
the varied races who inhabit the mountains of 
South-eastern Asia. The predilections of all 
Christian Karens are in favor of the College 
and Seminary at Rangoon. If we make those 
schools what they ought to be, they will surely 
avail themselves of their advantages in ever- 
increasing numbers. The two remaining con- 
ditions must be supplied from America. Let 
us see to it that they are supplied speedily. 
Let the joyful festival in honor of the birth of 
liberty in this land be the beginning of a new 
era of spititual light and liberty to the children 
of American Baptists in Pagan India! “ Free- 
ly ye have received, freely give.” 


Obalu and Pariah 
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ANOTHER TRUE STORY OF THE TELOOGOOS, 
BY MRS. ADA C. CHAPLIN. 


In the early days, when life was simpler, 
and there were not voices innumerable on 
every side calling to men, those who listened 
used sometimes to hear the voice of God say- 
ing, “ Go here,” or “ Go there ;” and, if they 
were obedient, the same voice guided them 
from point to point to their journey’s end. 
There are lands now whose life belongs in 
the early centuries. Whether, with the return 
to primitive simplicity, comes ever the primi- 
tive direct guidance, may be a question ; but 
the promise, “ Acknowledge Him in all thy 
ways, and He shall direct thy paths,” is good 
for all time, and in every land. 

Early in 1860 Mr. Jewett felt a strong im- 
pression that it was his duty to visit Ongole. 
This place lay distant from Nellore seventy- 
five miles. Ten thousand interesting heathen 
formed the only attraction to the tedious jour- 
ney, — attraction enough, no doubt, but that 
around Nellore, in a semicircle with radius of 
three hundred and fifty miles, packed so close- 
ly that the whole region seemed like one great 
village, were sixteen million just like them. 
When, except a very few within walking-dis- 
tance of Nellore chapel, every man he met was 
quite sure to be a heathen, it seemed hardly 
worth while to go seventy-five miles to find 
them, especially as he had no money. 

Ongole had not even the charm of novelty. 
Six years before, with Mrs. Jewett and Jacob, 
he had visited it, preached all day in its streets, 
been answered only by vile narhes and stones. 
As evening drew on, they retired to a hill 
overlooking the place; and there, looking 
down upon its hundred temples, they three 
sang a hymn of praise, and prayed God to 
send a missionary for Ongole. 

Did it seem to him, that, of seed sown with 
so much labor, some must spring up? Did 
his eyes turn to Ongole, believing, that, if he 
went there now, he should bring back a sheaf, 
or at least a wheat-stalk ? I think not. Ongole 
had only paid him in the current coin of civil- 
ized heathendom. He knew by experience 
that persecution is no guaranty of success. 

Did he really believe their praying would 
be answered some time, and mean to hold the 


place, after a fashion, till the missionary for 
Ongole came? I hope so; but Teloogoo 
missionaries were not plenty in those days: 
twenty-five years before, the first ones had 
left America. Mr. Abbot sailed with them, 
destined to the same field, but turned aside to 
the Karens. Twelve years passed ; and in 1847 
the Teloogoo mission consisted of two dis- 
abled missionaries, with their wives, in Amer- 
ica, one Teloogoo convert, and three or four 
Tamils and Eurasians in India. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Abbot from Sandoway was reaching out 
hands into regions where no missionary foot 
might tread, drawing in converts by the thou- 
sand, groaning over the harvest ripening with- 
out harvesters ; and at last, broken down by 
the weight of the sheaves, had returned to 
America, and was pleading for money and 
men, not to sow barren soil, but to gather 
ripened fruit. No wonder the abandonment 
of the Teloogoo mission was a subject of 
earnest discussion. 

The committee discussed, and threw the: 
responsibility upon the Board ; the Board dis- 
cussed, and threw the responsibility upon the 
people ; the people never kill a mission by a 
process more merciful than slow starvation. 

It was at this time that Mr. Jewett sailed 
for Nellore. Twelve years had passed since 
then. For the most part, he had received 
from those for whom he was sacrificing his 
life a dreary toleration, sometimes exchanged 
for open opposition ; and, if he turned his 
wearied thoughts to America for rest, he too 
often found himself only tolerated there. 
Sometimes he found the Board discussing the 
abandonment of the mission, sometimes apol- 
ogizing to the public for its existence. The 
missionaries were much in the situation of the 
Indian ryots, who were sowing their seed, not 
knowing whether they should be allowed to 
stay on the ground long enough to gather the 
crops. Only ¢hey were giving, not the seed 
and labor of a year’s sowing, but the strength 
of their lives. 

But Mr. Jewett had not forgotten a sign 
that had been given him before he first set 
foot on heathen soil. After every effort had 
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been tried, and he found himself forbidden by 
the captain to do any thing whatever for the 
seamen with whom he sailed, three months of 
earnest prayer and Christian living had awak- 
ened first the envy, and then the conscience, of 
the captain. He had been told that missiona- 
ries only go to India to lead a life of ease, and 
he believed it. Yet as day after day he saw 
the missionaries walking the deck, he thought, 
“ These men are happy, while I am unhappy.” 
A copy of “Pilgrim’s Progress” fell in his 
way, and he read it. 

“ There go Bunyan’s pilgrims,” he thought, 
as he looked at the missionaries. “They are 
on the road to heaven. I wish I were going 
with them !” 

And at last his own convictions wrung from 
him a letter, which no persuasion of others 
could have drawn out, allowing the missiona- 
ries to “visit the forecastle, and warn every 
man to flee from the wrath of God, through 
the intercession of Jesus.” 

And soon the captain was himself ready to 
do the work he had forbidden to the missiona- 
ries. 

Perhaps Mr. Jewett remembered this, when 
he told Mrs. Jewett of his wish to again visit 
Ongole. Singularly enough, she had felt a 
like impression ; or, shall we say, had received 
a like order. Nothing was lacking but the 
money. Just then a friend came forward with 
$200 for “extra expenses.” The way was 
clear, and they went. 

To Nellore they brought back with them 
one convert, Obalu; a young man, the head 
of a family. He asked for baptism; and the 
Nellore church received him. He was bap- 
tized, and returned to Ongole. 

Two years later there came to Nellore from 
Ongole an elderly woman, Unkama. She 
was baptized, and became one of the happiest 
of Christians. 

* Not a doubt or cloud has crossed my mind 
since my baptism,” she testified, when she 
accompanied Mr. Douglass on his next pas- 
toral visit to Ongole. 

“She serves God night and day. She is 
our most eloquent preacher,” was Mr. Doug- 
lass’s testimony. 

This was Obalu’s mother. 

A Boston church could much more easily 
extend watchcare over a member in the back- 
woods of Maine than could the Nellore church 
over one in Ongole. Of the life that was 
lived there during the years that followed; of 
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the blundering, eager attempts to preach a 
half-understood gospel; of the nondescript, 
unguided warfare carried on by this solitary 
private against the marshalled forces of the 
Prince of darkness, — we can have little idea, 
We only know that none joined him, and that 
somehow this impulsive disciple, like the more 
quiet Naraidu, learned that hardest of lessons, 
— “having done all to stand.” How many 
times he fell while learning thus to stand 
alone, probably mothers who have brought up 
babies can best guess. 

In April, 1865, the prayer of the little band 
that met on “ Prayer-Meeting Hill,” never 
dreaming that they were giving name to the 
place, began to be answered. Mr. Clough, 
the “ missionary for Ongole,” arrived at Nel- 
lore. Early the next year, with Mr. Jewett, he 
visited Ongole. 

Forty miles distant, at Tala Konda Pond, 
lived a leather-dresser named Pariah. Four 
years before, while away from home on busi- 
ness, he chanced to hear two native converts 
talking about religion. He hardly noticed 
what they said at the time ; but during his long, 
lonely walk home, their words came to him 
again. He turned them over and over ; and, 
as he afterwards expressed it, “the Lord 
enlightened his mind.” 

“JT am resolved to give up idols,” he said 
to his wife when he came home; and he told 
his neighbors the same story. 

“Then Polarana and Malutchma will send 
cholera and small-pox among us. You are 
mad,” was their answer. And for some months 
he was treated as if he were a walking embod- 
iment of both diseases. 

“If you cannot let me have the Christian 
religion here, I shall go away, and not return,” 
he said at last. 

To his wife, the threat was a startling one. 
Could it be that Pariah had found something 
for which it would be worth while to give up 
home and every thing ? 

“ What zs the Christian religion ?” she 
asked. 

Perhaps, even if she had lived in a Christian 
land, she would not have thought it necessary 
to ask this question defore engaging in active 
opposition. 


Pariah told her the little he knew. It was 


very little ; but it made her long to know more. 
And now, just as they were sitting down to 
eat, came word that there were missionaries 
at Ongole. 


The food remained untasted. 
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Together they started for Ongole as inquirers. 
Soon after, Mr. Jewett baptized them. 

The next year we see Mr. Clough on his 
pony, and Mrs. Clough in her palanquin, the 
monotony of the journey varied only by the 
steady “ Ho, ho, hum,” of the bearers, or an 
occasional extempore song from’ them on the 
supposed merits of Mrs. Clough and the little 
boy, placing seventy-five miles between them- 
selves and all Christian society except what 
they brought with them. No, not quite all; 
for at the door of the bungalow, running 
toward them, panting, laughing, capering like 
a little boy for joy, was Obalu. He soon left, 
and returned with hot water and sheep’s milk. 
This, with coffee and some mouldy bread, 
brought from Nellore, made an excellent 
breakfast for the missionaries. They had 
found their home, and for once were — what 
few people ever are — “so happy they did not 
want to be any happier.” 

But they could hardly have been happier 
than was Pariah. To think of having a real 
missionary at Ongole! A meeting and Chris- 
tian teaching, separated from him only by a 
forty-miles’ walk! Such rare privileges as 
these must be improved. So Pariah came 
often to Ongole, and every time carried home 
something new from God’s word. 

Presently, from Tala Konda Pond came the 
report, so often playing the part of mirage on 
the missionary desert, “ A large number of 
inquirers, and remarkable interest.” But 
when Pariah came, whose neighbors they 
were, he confirmed the story. 

On the first of January, 1867, a church of 
eight members was formed at Ongole. 
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On the day the week of prayer closed, Mr. 
Clough and his assistant started for Tala 
Konda Pond. Three nights’ travel by bullock- 
cart, with day-preaching in the intervening 
villages, brought them there. Stopping in a 
tamarind-grove, Mr. Clough sent word to the 
villagers that he had come to tell them of 
Jesus. The next day between thirty and forty 
men and women came, bringing each provis- 
ion for four or five days, and an extra change 
of clothing. 

“ We have come to learn more about Jesus,” 
they said; “but we already believe in him, 
and want to be baptized.” 

Then came five days of prayer, preaching, 


- Scripture-reading, and singing, never to be for- 


gotten. Never, even in Christian America, 
had the missionary seen warmer love or 
stronger faith. The simple reading of the last 
two chapters of Matthew, or the remark, 
“ Christ died on the cross for our sins,” was 
enough to affect the whole audience to tears. 
At the close twenty-eight were baptized. 

That was the beginning of the marvellous 
work still going on among the Teloogoos. In 
the seven students, selected from those twenty- 
eight who soon gathered at the Ongole mis- 
sion-house for instruction, was laid the foun- 
dation of the theological seminary to which 
American Baptists have just given a $50,000 
endowment. Or was it laid in the lonely jour- 
neys of Pariah from Tala Konda Pond for 
instruction ? Or was it when, so many years 
before, those two native converts in a dis- 
tant place were overheard talking, not about 
market or crops, but about the gospel of 
Christ ? 


THE NATIONS OF FARTHER INDIA. 


BY REV. FRANCIS MASON, D.D. 


LWAI-LUNG KAREN. 


Nortu of the Tarus and the Shan town 
of Pakine, in latitude 20° north, on the water- 
shed between the valleys of the Salwen and 
the Sittang, are a series of mountain-summits 
Stretching up for some twenty-five miles to a 
little south of the latitude of the southern 
point of Sulaywa Lake. 


The range is c lled Lwai-Lung, from the 
Shan word Loz-/ung, “great mountain.” Its 
Burmese name is Fa-say-hue-toung, “ twelve 
mountains,” because the range consists of 
twelve mountains with twelve distinct names ; 
and each mountain, the Karens say, has a 
thousand inhabitants on its sides. 

Mr. Cushing, on the east side of Mobye 
River, thus notices the district: “‘ West of us 


are the mountains which compose the Tsaubwa- 
ship of Loi-long, or Tissennytoung, as the Bur- 
mans call it. This is a long strip of moun- 
tainous country. At the eastern base of one 
of the mountains is a small lake.” 

I have frequently seen parties of Karens 
from these mountains ; but they always claim 
the whole district as a Karen country, although 
there are Toungthus among them, —a doubt- 
ful Karen race. The head man, whom the 
Shans call a Saubwu, is a Karen, and said to 
be a Taru by birth, the government extend- 
ing over the Tarus; and he pays in taxes 
direct to the Mandalay. 

The inhabitants take their names from the 
mountain they live on; and thus we have, 
“ Ban-kha Karens,” Karens who live on the 
Ban-kha Mountain ; “ Ban-pra Karens,” Ka- 
rens who live on the Ban-pra Mountain ; 
“ Tse-loung Karens,” Karens who live on 
the Tse-loung Mountain, with others; and 
they were at first regarded as different tribes 
of Karens: but I soon found that the lan- 
guage of the whole was substantially the same, 
and nearly allied to Taru and Pwo. 


MENG KARENS. 


This is one clan of the Lwai-lung Karens, 
with a considerable sprinkling of Toungthus 
among them. 

A Toungthu who brought down one hun- 
dred head of cattle laden with merchandise 
the present year said his head man was a 
Meng Karen. The Karens look very much 
like Toungthus ; and, although some go down 
to Rangoon and Maulmain trading, they have 
never been recognized there, but ever classed 
with Toungthus. 


BAN-PRA KARENS. 


The Ban-pras are another tribe of the 
Lwai-lung Karens. The men wear tunics 
striped with red and white, like the Mopghas. 
The women have brass rings not only on their 
legs, but also up their thighs ; so that they can 
walk only with great difficulty, and, when sit- 
ting, are obliged to stretch their feet straight 
out in front: they cannot turn them back. 
They wear a short petticoat, only a foot or 
cubit long, and a white tunic over it, like the 
Paku man’s garment, embroidered at the bot- 
tom in a like manner. 


BAN-KHA KARENS. 
The Ban-kha Karens live on the Mountain 
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Bankha, described as two days’ journey north 
of the Tarus. They seem to be identical in 
dialect and customs with the Ban-pras ; and 
the women wear the same dress. The head 
man of the district, who brought down cattle 
and merchandise, died of cholera in Toungoo 
the present year. 

Some of the Lwai-lung women are reported 
to wear brass plates on the forehead, the 
shape of the moon five days old; precisely 
like those worn by Mishmee women, as fig- 
ured in Dalton’s “ Bengal.” 


TOUNGYO. 


Immediately north of Lwai-lung, in the 
same range, rises Tsen-doung, “ Elephant 
Mountain,” made, by various measurements, 
4,675, 4,780, and 4,900 feet above sea-level, and 
in latitude 20° 30° 50°. Two miles from the 
base of this mountain, the Salwen Survey- 
ing Expedition found Toungyos. Capt. Wat- 
son describes one of their villages thus : — 

“The houses were very snugly built. The 
roofs extended near the ground; and round 
each house was a thick fence of bamboo mat, 
as a protection from the cold winds. Inside 
they were divided into small rooms about 6 
feet by 3 feet. In the centre was left a large 
room for cooking, &c. 

“In appearance the Toungyos resemble the 
Toungthus. Their dress is, however, more 
like that of the Karennees ; the women wear- 
ing large brass rings extending from the knee 
to the ankle. They are a very wild though 
inoffensive race of people. They keep as 
much as possible to themselves, and conceal 
their villages in the most inaccessible position.” 

Some thirty miles north-east of this village, 
Mr. Cushing found Toungyos in considerable 
numbers, and writes, “ The Toungyos live on 
the high table-land stretching north and 
south of Pewaylah, Poiéla of Yule’s map. 
They speak a dialect of Burmese with very 
harsh sounds. [Then it is probably not their 
own language. ] 

“They wear the Karen tunic. Its ground 
color is a dull red, with dark blue intermixed, 
forming a kind of plaid. The women wear a 
head-dress of red color, with a slight inter- 
mingling of other colors.” 


YIN-BAN KARENS, 


From the Toungyo village, in about latitude 
20° 31”, to the Natteik Pass in 21° 30/, is a 
degree of latitude on the watershed, besides a 
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long sweep to the west in longitude, making a 
distance of not less than one hundred miles ; 
and this whole distance is a silent blank. No 
one has explored those mountains and valleys, 
and we have no knowledge of the nationality 
of their inhabitants. 

At the Natteik Pass, however, fifty miles 
south-east of Mandalay, Mr. Tracey, the 
former receiver of customs in Toungoo, found 
Karen women selling water to travellers, who 
were called Yin-ban Karens ; and Capt. Wat- 
son of the Salwen Expedition, when in the 
Shan country in 1864, wrote: “ Noticed for 
the first time a race of people called ‘ Yin- 
nees. They are in appearance like Toung- 
thus. The peculiarity in the women’s dress 
consists of broad bands of wire fastened 
round their waists. As these are fastened 
very tightly over their dresses, I fancy a 
change ‘of clothes is a rare occurrence with 
them. The race of Yins are said to be very 
numerous. There are three tribes of them, 
speaking different languages; viz., Yinnees, 
Yin-nets, and Yin-bans.” 

This proves, from two reliable witnesses, 
that there is a tribe of Karens called “ Yin- 
bau;” and that some of them live less than 
fifty miles from Mandalay, on the great water- 
shed, or western boundary of the Salwen 
Valley. 

Exclusive of the Tenasserim Valley and the 
delta of the Irrawaddy, this mountain-chain, 
with its ramifications, may be designated as 
the Karen domain of Southern Burmah ; for, 
from its inception at Martaban point to the 
sources of the Sittang at the Natteik Pass, its 
spurs and valleys are almost exclusively oc- 
cupied by Karens. 

Sometimes, as in the latitude of Northern 
Toungoo, the Karens are settled down to the 
banks of the Salwen on the one side, and to 
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the banks of the Sittang on the other; for 
the Red Karens are on the Salwen, and the 
Shoungs on the Sittang. 

Our missionary operations have been con- 
fined to three degrees of latitude, — from 16° 30' 
at Martaban, to 19° 29’ at the British boundary, 
— beyond which we have no station. 

For one degree farther north we are slightly 
acquainted with the tribes that inhabit it. 
They are Gaikhos, Red Karens, Padoungs or 
Hashwies, Tarus, and Lwai-lung Karens. 
Beyond Lwai-lung we catch a glance of the 
Elephant Mountain with its Toungyos ; but 
all beyond is a serra incognita for a degree 
farther north, where our countenances are 
lightened up by the sight of Karen women 
with their bamboo water-buckets on the 
thirsty heights of the Natteik Pass, on one of 
the principal high-roads of the country from 
the capital to the Shan States, and therefore 
easily accessible from Mandalay. 

When residing at Tavoy for many years, I 
itinerated from above Mata to below Merg-ui, 
through more than two degrees of latitude, 
—a distance that would bring a missionary 
from Mandalay down into the midst of the 
Lwai-lung Karens or Tarus, where he might 
meet his brethren from Toungoo. 

We ought, it seems to me, to have two 
Karen missionaries at Mandalay. There is, I 
believe, a cart-road to the foot of the Natteik 
Pass ; and a Karen village might be found on 
the sides of the mountain, where the mission- 
aries could build up a sub-station for the dry 
season, and itinerate north and south and 
east in a beautifully cool climate. Moreover, 
it is highly probable that there are Karens 
north of the pass, and nearer Mandalay. The 
region should be thoroughly explored by a 
Karen missionary of the Carpenter type, ac- 
quainted with the different dialects. 


HEATHEN SACRIFICES. 


THE following remarks come to us from a 
minister of our [Presbyterian] church in the 
State of Ohio: — 

“Among the articles that find a place in 
missionary periodicals, but little is said on the 
Cost of idolatry, the cost of keeping up their 
System of worship, and the self-denial that 


heathen people practise, and the sacrifices that 
they make, for their religion. 

“ An article prepared by some one who has 
been on missionary ground, or facts collected 
on these topics by a competent hand, would be 
of great use in inciting Christians to greater 
self-denial and sacrifice in seeking to spread 
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abroad the true religion. I would, therefore, 
be glad to see in ‘The Foreign Missionary’ 
an article bearing on the sacrifices that heathen 
people make in the interest of idolatry.” 


STRUCTURE OF SOCIETY. 


It is a difficult thing so to present this sub- 
ject as to make our readers sée and know the 
full effects of heathenism as a religious system 
upon its votaries. It is not simply what is lav- 
ished upon it in religious duties and observ- 
ances, but what are its exactions in civil and 
social life, for which it legislates in some coun- 
tries, the same as it does for man’s spiritual 
and eternal interests. Take Hinduism: the 
whole structure of society in its manifold rela- 
tions rests upon it; and it is here where it 
presses with a fearful weight, and where sacri- 
fices are often the severest. 

Then, again, heathen countries are poor. 
The wealth of the Indies is true only in one 
aspect. Compared with Christian nations, all 
Pagan and Mohammedan lands are poor. This 
is seen in the average incomes of the people. 
A laborer receives some 8 cents a day in 
India ; an ordinary mechanic, 12 to 15 cents. 
A few have wealth ; a very few great wealth : 
but the mass are in an impoverished condition. 
The same is true, to a greater or less extent, 
of Buddhistic and all Pagan countries. In any 
contrast between what heathenism receives, 
and the offerings given by Christians, this 
great disparity must be remembered, and the 
former must be multiplied manifold to corre- 
spond with the value of the latter. In order to 
make as fair a comparison as possible, we will 
take the most enlightened and civilized of the 
heathen, — Buddhists and Hindoos, — and see 
how they lavish gold out of the bag in support 
of their religious systems. 


IDOLS, TEMPLES, &c. 


China, India, Siam, as well as other Pagan 
nations, are full of idols. The temples are not 
only stocked with them, but every shop and 
every house possesses them ; and these are of 
different quality and value. To these worship 
is paid, and incense offered. Of China, Dr. 
Medhurst says, “Their temples, houses, 
streets, roads, hills, rivers, carriages, and ships 
are full of idols: every room, niche, corner, 
door, and window is plastered with charms and 
emblems of idolatry.” Dr. Allen, in his 
“India, Ancient and Modern,” says of that 
country, “Princes and wealthy people often 
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have private temples in their gardens and 
parks. People often have a place in their 
houses in which the idols they worship are 
placed ; and sometimes a Brahmin is employed 
to perform the daily rites of the idols. Some- 
times some one in the household will do it. 
The idols are often bathed ; incense is burned ; 
and flowers and articles of food are offered.” 
This private and household worship absorbs 
means independent of any temple service. 

If these countries are full of idols, they are 
also studded with temples of all sorts and de- 
scriptions. In India, immense sums have been 
expended on these. Dr. Winslow describes 
Tanjore as full of pagodas and temples: 
“Each temple is surrounded by walls, in the 
centre of each side of which is an immense 
gateway, surrounded by a pyramidal tower of 
great height, covered with sculpture to the top, 
in the figures of gods, men, beasts, and nonde- 
script animals. In the large temples these 
towers, which are often considered as the pa- 
godas, are 200 or 300 feet high.” The temple 
of Seringham is one of the largest of India. 
“Tt is composed of 7 square enclosures, one 
within another, the walls of which are 25 feet 
high, and 4 feet thick. These enclosures are 
350 feet distant from one another; and each 
has 4 large gates, with a high tower. The 
outward wall is nearly 4 miles in circumfer- 
ence; and its gateway to the south is orna- 
mented with pillars, several of which are single 
stones 33 feet high and nearly 5 feet in diame- 
ter; and those which form the roof are still 
larger. ‘Siva,’ the idol, is formed entirely of 
gold, in solid pieces, and is 15 feet high. The 
platform on which it stands is also of gold. 
The value of the precious stones which adorn 
itis immense. About six thousand Brahmins 
live in the precincts of the temple.” 

Similar descriptions might be given of others 
in different portions; but these will suffice. 


COST IN MONEY. 


The maintenance of many of these temples 
isa very expensive affair. The average annual 
expenditures incurred on account of the daily 
worship and the periodic festivals and ceremo- 
nies in one of the pagodas alone, in Travan- 
core, is $450,000. The annual expenditure on 
the idol in the temple of Khundoba is $30,000. 
It has horses and elephants kept for it, and is 
bathed daily in rose and Ganges water, the 
latter brought from a distance of more than a 
thousand miles. 
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The same lavish display is witnessed in 
Buddhist countries. Family temples are large 
and costly; and others of a public character 
are large and expensive. Some of these have 
as many as five hundred or more priests at- 
tached to them. The average number to each 
temple in Bangkok, Siam, is one hundred, 
whose support must be a heavy tax upon the 
State. A missionary of that country says that 
the value of the precious stones on the image 
of Buddha, and in the temple of the king’s 
palace in Bangkok, would build every church 
in the State of North Carolina. “When the 
king,” says Mr. McDonald, “ wishes to make 
merit, he builds a temple costing, perhaps, 
$100,000. When ‘any of the chief princes or 
nobles wish to make merit, they do the same.” 
The same is done by the common people. 

We occasionally hear of munificent gifts in 
Christian lands, of large sums to humane, 
philanthropic, or Christian institutions; but 
these are equalled, if not surpassed, in heathen 
lands. At the shrine of one temple in Benares 
$i00,000 was presented in one day. One indi- 
vidual gave at once upwards of $1,500,000 for 
the support of heathenism in Benares. “I 
once,” says a missionary, “visited the rajah 
of Burdwan, and found him sitting in his treas- 
ury. Fifty bags of money, containing $500 
in each, were placed before him. ‘ What,’ said 
I, ‘are you doing with this money?’ He re- 
plied, It is for my gods.’—‘How do you 
mean that?’ I rejoined. ‘One part is sent to 
Benares, where I have two fine temples, and 
many priests who pray for me; another part 
goes to Jugganath; and a third, to Gaya,’ — 
making an annual gift to his gods of $25,000.” 
In Ahmedabad, one person erected a Jain tem- 
ple, ata cost of $300,000. “At the celebration 
of one festival,” says Dr. Duff, “a wealthy na- 
tive has been known to offer after this manner : 
80,000 pounds’ weight of sweetmeats, 80,000 
pounds’ weight of sugar, 1,000 suits of cloth 
garments, a 1,000 suit of silk, a 1,000 offering 
of rice, plantain, and other fruits. On another 
occasion, a wealthy native has been known to 
have expended upwards of £30,000 ($150,000) 
on the offerings, the observances, and the ex- 
hibitions of a single festival, and upwards of 
£10,000 ($50,000) annually ever afterwards to 
the termination of his life.” These are but 
specimens of the individual liberality called 
forth for the maintenance of the basest sys- 
tems of error. They could be greatly multi- 
plied. 
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COST IN TIME. 


This is but one form of offering. Paganism 
calls for many. The number of sacred days 
in the Hindoo religion is very great: the whole 
is estimated at 95; we have seen it stated at 
134. It is not to be supposed that these are 
kept by every believer of the system ; but such 
are its demands upon its followers.. Besides 
these, periodic festivals are often observed in 
connection with almost every temple. Then 
numerous atonements and penalties (some of 
them of a costly character) are prescribed ; 
vows to different gods are frequently made ; 
and regular offerings to priests or idols are 
statedly given. Much time and money are 
spent on some of their great festivals. A con- 
verted Brahmin in Calcutta declared some 
time ago to Rev. Mr. Weitbrecht, that the sums 
which the Hindoos throw away yearly on their 
idol-festivals exceed the income of all Bible 
and missionary societies in Great Britain ; 
and this is far below the truth when the esti- 
mate for a single celebrated annual festival in 
that city alone is $2,500,000. The gold and 
silver paper consumed for idolatrous purposes 
alone in China, says Mr. Gutzlaff, costs a hun- 
dred times more than all the money expended 
for Bibles, tracts, and missionary associations ; 
and Mr. S. Wells Williams says that the 
amount expended by the Chinese on their re- 
ligious observances is twice the sum paid in 
the United States for all expenditures of a 
religious character ; and this does not take into 
consideration the relative value of money in 
the two countries. The Rev. N. McDonald 
says that the Siamese expend for Buddhism 
about $25,000,000 annually, or more than three 
dollars each for every man, woman, and child 
in the kingdom. This would require, in the 
same ratio, and taking into account the relative 
value of money in the two countries, some 
$400,000,000 to be spent in the United States, 
or given for the maintenance of Christian 
institutions. 


PILGRIMAGES. 


As Buddhism and Brahminism are both 
stupendous systems of merit, they make heavy 
exactions upon their votaries in the way of 
pilgrimages. Places of peculiar sanctity are, 
to such, innumerable ; and these have their 
wily advocates, who praise the wonders that 
have been wrought at their favored shrines, so 
as to fire the hearts of many to visit them, and 
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gain some peculiar object of desire, or lay up 
for themselves a great stock of merit. This 
involves a great waste of time and of money, 
and often of life. Some will set out on a 
pilgrimage of a thousand miles, walking the 
whole distance : others will be absent for days 
and weeks, visiting sacred spots much nearer 
to them. Think of the vast numbers that 
gather together, from all parts of India, to 
Hardwar, Benares, or Puri, where is the 
famous temple of Jugganath! Sometimes 
1,000,000 have assembled at Hardwar. The 
number who crowd Allahabad and Benares at 
the great festivals, says the Rev. Mr. Buyers, 
is truly astonishing. “The length of the 
road between these two places is eighty miles 
along this highway. An uninterrupted stream 
of pilgrims pours for a whole month, moving, 
at times, in an almost unbroken mass.” The 
most who go on these long, weary pilgrimages, 
return impoverished ; and not a few die from 
want by the way. The Bishop of Calcutta 
estimates the number who perish annually in 
going and returning from Puri at 50,000. The 
smallest estimate we have seen is 10,000. 

Rev. Dr. Nevius says of the crowds of 
pilgrims who come every spring to Hangchow, 
“ The canals leading to the city were filled for 
miles, in some directions, with the boats of 
worshippers, many of whom had come long 
distances to pay their homage at these sacred 
shrines. The numerous paved roads, or paths, 
winding through the valleys in every direction, 
were occupied by an almost continuous stream 
of visitors, —the rich in sedans and the poor 
on foot.” 

We might enlarge, and show how ramified 
and oppressive are the exactions of heathenism 
in the varied relations and walks of life ; but 
we have said sufficient to make it clear that 
there is no comparison between the gifts of 
Christians and of idolaters for their different 
systems. 

A COMPARISON. 

“It is,” writes the Rev. Dr. Duff, “ when 
gazing at these heaps of offering so lavishly 
poured into the treasury of the false gods of 
heathenism, that one is constrained to reflect, 
in bitterness of spirit, on the miserable con- 
trast presented by the scanty, stinted, and 
shrivelled offerings of the professed worship- 
pers of the true God in a Christian land. Would 
that, in this respect, the disciples of Christ 
could be induced to learn a lesson from the 
blinded votaries of Hinduism !” 
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We have heard of Christians who pay a 
little sum for pew-rent, and give less for 
benevolent objects, talk of the burdens im- 
posed by religion. But what are their offer. 
ings compared with those Pagan rites and su- 
perstitions ? The followers of Buddha and 
of Siva know nothing of the transforming and 
constraining power of the cross. Their reli- 
gious belief and life knows nothing of love, — 
of pure, disinterested, self-sacrificing love, — 
the grandest impelling, sustaining force in the 
universe ; but Christianity is not only radiant 
with it, but in its very nature and principles 
it is a system of self-sacrificing devotion to 
God and man. The religion of Jesus admits 
no other. It is exclusive: it reveals God’s 
only method of recovery. This is not so with 
heathenism: whilst maintaining itself as 
divine, it admits the worth and sufficiency of 
others. This is peculiarly so of Hinduism: 
hence it makes no aggression upon any other 
belief. If, then, for a cheerless, isolated faith, 
its votaries do so much, what will not those 
who possess the true faith, and who receive it 
in part as a trust for others, do for its mainte- 
nance and diffusion? We would say that the 
latter, in bulk and power, will rise far above 
the former. But is it so? 

Taking the facts as presented, and admitting 
all the claims of Christianity, suppose the 
Hindoo or the Buddhist say, “ Let us try our 
respective systems by the test which the Chris- 
tian religion imposes, and of which its divine 
Author gives such a striking example of devo- 
tion and sacrifice: by their fruits ye shall 
know them.” Would it not be something like 
this, and in the words of another ? —“ If the 
amount of free-will offerings be a measure 
of sincerity in our religious profession, surely 
our sincerity must be manifold deeper than 
yours. If extent of sacrifice of worldly sub- 
stance, to which we all so naturally cling, be a 
measure of our love to the object of worship, 
surely our love to our god -— which you reckon 
a poor, dumb idol — must be greatly more in- 
tense than yours toward Him whom you profess 
to regard as the only true God and Saviour. 
If visible fruits be the test of reality of faith, 
surely our faith in the truth of our religion 
must be vastly stronger than your faith in the 
truth of yours.” Is there not truth in such 
words as these, as well as a stinging rebuke, 
coming, as they do from those, who, satisfied 
with their own system, have no mission to ex- 
tend or propagate it? But Christians have a 
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divine warrant to spread theirs by individual 
and associated effort to the ends of the earth, 
and that from love to the perishing, and heart- 
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felt devotion to Him who brings them into sav- 
ing connection with heaven and holiness. — 


The Foreign Missionary. 


REMINISCENCES OF EARLY MISSIONARIES. 


BY MRS. S. B. SAFFORD, SALEM, MASS. 


{The following deeply-interesting paper was read before 
the Woman’s Mission Society of the Central Baptist Church 
in Salem, and submitted for publication in the Magazine at 
the request of that society. Mrs. Safford was, as will be 
seen, a pupil of the first Mrs. Judson, and a Sunday-school 
teacher of the second. She is now about eighty years of age, 
but has a heart young and warm for missions. Do not fail 
to read this paper. — Ep. Maa.] 


ANN HASELTINE JUDSON. 


In 1810, at the age of fourteen, I united with 
the First Baptist Church of this city by bap- 
tism. The same season a gentleman opened 
a private school for boys. After being well 
established, he invited Miss Nancy Haseltine, 
as she was then called, to associate with him 
in a female department. The building they 
occupied stood on the same hill with our 
church. I at once became her pupil, and 
found her a most efficient teacher ; indeed, for 
thoroughness she was unequalled. Our read- 
ing was Young’s “ Night Thoughts.” She 
was an admirable reader of blank verse ; and 
from her I date my love for that style of 
poetry. We were on the same floor with the 
boys: so the morning devotional exercises 
were conducted by Mr. Perley ; but ever a 
day passed but Miss Haseltine addressed her 
scholars on the infinite importance of early 
piety, — a thing entirely new in Salem. 

Many of the young ladies seemed deeply 
impressed : but the invaluable opportunity was 
brief; for here a new event occurred in the 
Christian Church. 

Adoniram Judson, Samuel Mills, and others, 
after much communion and prayer, had re- 
solved to become missionaries to the heathen 
in foreign lands. After due consideration, 
they presented their resolutions to Dr. Leonard 
Woods, and other professors of the Andover 
Institution, who encouraged them if means 
ample could be procured for their support. 
But new schemes are never received favorably 
by the majority ; and this by many was de- 
nounced as a waste of lives, and a foolish 
spending of money: but go they must. 
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A few months only passed with us, when on 
Miss Haseltine’s usually bright face came an 
anxious, tried look. The cause was soon re- 
vealed: we must lose her. The mission decis- 
ion proving favorable involved another. 

Mr. Judson must have a helpmeet; and, 
being a man of wisdom, he selected from a 
choice circle of highly-educated ladies Nancy 
Haseltine. She accordingly resigned her 
school, and went home to Bradford ; and there 
she studied duty ; looked at the subject in all 
its bearings ; and, with prayer and entire con- 
secration to God, she submitted. Cheerfulness 
returned: she was herself again. She was 
dignified and ladylike in her personal appear- 
ance. She was a handsome woman; and 
having been reared in a highly-educated and 
refined society, and withal being eminently 
pious, in her were combined all the needful 
qualifications for the work God had designed 
for her. 

After Mr. Judson sailed for England, she 
wrote me an affectionate letter, requesting me 
to board with her at her father’s. My parents 
acquiesced, and I went, passing ten happy 
weeks with her, reading together, and I 
studying and reciting to her. Her choice of 
books was Edwards, Doddridge, Law, &c. 
Her motto was, “ Set your standard high, and 
then aim to reach it.” But the requirements 
of those old divines were too severe for my 
mind ; still 1 think they did me good, even at 
that time. 

She was not only a literary, but she was a 
domestic woman; and, before Mr. Judson’s 
return from England, it was her daily practice 
to spend a portion of the morning in the 
kitchen. Her mother and elder sister were 
both invalids; and the younger sister, Miss 
Abigail Haseltine, was engaged in the acad- 
emy. It was her rule on communion sabbaths 
to pass her noon intermission in retirement. 
She was a godly woman; and, though “dead, 
she yet speaketh.” She was seven years my 
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senior. In our religious views, in nothing did 
we differ only on the subject of baptism. 


HARRIET ATWOOD NEWELL. 


Here (at Bradford) I became acquainted 
with Harriet Atwood ; she visiting us, and we 
returning her visits. She was a lovely, frail 
little creature, looking wholly unfit to endure 
exposure and hardships ; but she considered 
her duty was made plain to her, when, on her 
return from a visit at Boston, she told her 
mother of Mr. Newell’s proposal. Instead, 
as she expected, of raising many objections, 
her mother expressed, to her own surprise, a 
perfect willingness to have her go. That she 
had made to be her test. She was spiritually 
minded, dwelt much on the subject that lay 
near her heart, when with those who could re- 
ciprocate. We had been walking together one 
pleasant autumnal day, when, before returning 
to the house, she said, “Sarah, what is your 
opinion of females going on missions ?” 
Coming from der at that moment it made an 
abiding impression on my mind. I had 
caught too much of the spirit to manifest any 
opposition in my reply. 

She left a beautiful home, where she had 
been a petted child. Her sacrifice was great 
at the outset; and how much she was called 
to endure! When her Memoir was first pub- 
lished, it was eagerly sought for and read ; and 
I have heard it said, that that little book had 
done as much good as she might have done, 
had she been permitted to enter on her work. 


‘¢ That life is long that answers life’s great end.” 


LUTHER RICE. 


I was not personally acquainted with Lu- 
ther Rice till after his return to this country. 
I then met with him at my pastor’s. He was, 
indeed, a noble man, prepossessing in his per- 
sonal appearance and manners, and as admira- 
bly fitted for the work he had enlisted in as 
was Mr. Judson. But, unfortunately for him, 
he was not married, otherwise those old Baptist 
divines could not have got him under their 
control, and thus turned the current of his 
life. 

That was, I have ever felt, a great mistake. 
Had they retained him one year only to plead 
for money, and then returned him to his soul- 
work, they might have been satisfied. 
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He was just the man to have been with Mr. 
and Mrs. Judson in their early trials,— fearless 
and enduring. It was his intention to have 
had a wife, so Mrs. Judson told me ; but, just 
before leaving this country, the lady declined 
to go with him. That left him without oppor- 
tunity to seek for another. 1 was gratified to 
see his name once more brought before Chris- 
tians of this day in our “ Watchman and Re- 
flector,” so few persons knowing the self- 
sacrifice he made for the support of missions 
in a pecuniary way. 

No costly stone heads his resting-place ; but 
we must believe his NAME will be found in the 
great Book of Memory. 

I was so situated as to meet with many of 
the early missionaries of do¢h denominations, 
But I pass over those years to the visit of 
Mrs. Judson to her home. It was a happy 
meeting, and she was looking so natural! But 
I was married, and, of course, could. not go 
with her as in the days that were passed, 


SARAH HALL BOARDMAN JuDSON. 


Now I want to tell you of Sarah Hall. 
When a little girl, she was one of my sabbath- 
school class. I then thought her a superior 
child, evincing an understanding beyond her 
years. Her education was limited; but her 
mind was richly stored. She was one to 
whom God had given “ten talents ;” and not 
one did she “wrap in a napkin.” To know 
her, you could not but love her. 

Her religious change could not have been 
as marked as in many; never manifesting 
great gayety, but rather one of the quiet 
spirits, modest and unassuming. She was not 
what is usually termed handsome; but her 
face indicated the character of the mind; and 
I think, even had Mr. Boardman never seen 
her early attempts at poetry, he would have 
been smitten with her on his first introduction, 
and then strengthened in his decision by the 
commendations of our dear pastor and his 
wife, Dr. and Mrs. Bolles. After their en- 
gagement, they came together to see me ; and, 
for two weeks in succession, we had evening 
meetings, inviting in my neighbors, he pre- 
siding. He was an estimable man, and I loved 
them BOTH. 

So much has been said and written of these 
three worthy women, that I felt, at first, I had 
nothing wew to tell you: so I have endeavored 
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to keep close to these /¢//e things that came 
under my personal knowledge. If I have 
given you any new ideas of either one named, 
then I am rewarded for the labor it has cost 
me. I beg you not to read with a critical eye, 
but to class my incorrectness with my age. 


HINTS ABOUT THE MONTHLY 
CONCERT. 

[We commend the following Az#¢s as eminently practical 
and timely. After a somewhat extended observation of the 
methods of home-work for foreign missions in different parts 
of the country, we are persuaded, that, as a rule, where the 
Missionary Concert is neglected, the cause of missions suf- 
fers. There may be exceptions; but this is the rule. Without 
some specified and regular time to pray and talk for missions, 
there is very little prayer or talk at all. — Ep. Maa.] 

Ir is well, in the opening weeks of the year, 
to refer to the importance of doing more to 
make the Monthly Concert interesting. It 
does not hold its proper place among the 
meetings of the church, unless it is one of the 
most interesting, as it is one of the most 
important. The interests and associations 


connected with it are such, that it may be 
rendered attractive to the young, as well as 
interesting to the older members of our con- 
gregations ; and, till this point is reached, we 


must conclude, that, from some cause, the full 
benefit of the meeting is not secured. Evi- 
dently, Christian parents ought to manifest a 
deeper interest in reference to the concert. 
Missionary matters should more frequently 
be made a subject of conversation at home. 
Young children are easily interested in details 
and incidents of missionary life and labor ; 
and that interest should be called out by the 
habitual reference of their elders to the mis- 
sionary work and workers in foreign lands. 
Teachers of the younger classes in Sunday 
schools bear witness to the readiness with 
which little children become interested in 
missionary matters ; and surely Christian par- 
ents ought to avail themselves of this fact, 
and use it for the right education of the chil- 
dren in so important a matter. The younger 
members of a family will be interested in the 
scientific and commercial aspects of mission- 
ary work and exploration. River-voyages, 
jungle-life, actual incidents by land and sea, 
excité their curiosity, and arouse their inter- 
est; and, if all these things are often talked 
about at home, the church and pastor will 
never lack a goodly number of interested 
attendants at the Monthly Concert. 

But the pastor has much to do, not only in 
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drawing these and others to the concert, but 
also in making them constant and working 
attendants. The valuable hints given in the. 
April number of the A/agazine last year need 
to be pondered by the pastors and leading 
members of our churches. The pastor’s note- 
book on missionary matters should be well 
furnished with items and incidents gathered 
during the month,—items relating to the 
home-life of the people where the missiona- 
ries are stationed, to the routine of mis- 
sionary work for a day or week, derived from 
missionary journals or from letters from the 
missionaries themselves. A letter from a mis- 
sionary to some member of the church or 
Sunday school, read at the Monthly Concert, 
will do more good in awakening interest, some- 
times, than all the other exercises combined. 
If there are any members of the church spe- 
cially interested in missions, of either sex, 
younger or older, — especially younger, — there 
may,be assigned to them some particular mis- 
sion~as a topic of remark, or subject of a 
brief essay, or some aspect or bearing of the 
missionary work, or duty respecting it; so 
that these exercises, in connection with prayers 
and singing, may render the meetings inter- 
esting. The pastor may suggest to such 
members sources of information upon these 
points, especially the publications of the Mis- 
sionary Union. It will require time, planning, 
and trouble; but it will repay the pastor a 
hundred-fold; for, if he succeeds in render- 
ing the Monthly Concert interesting to his 
church and people, he will find it the source 
of spiritual life and energy in every depart- 
ment of his pastoral work. One hint more 
we would wish appended to every sentence of 
this article. Be short! Brevity in all the 
exercises is the indispensable requisite of an 
interesting concert. Let the prayers, the 
hymns, the addresses (including the pastor’s) 
be short. If there is material sufficient to fill 
only an hour, hold the meeting but an hour : 
if itcan be made interesting an hour and a 
quarter, let it continue that time, and then 
dismiss the people; and they will all be eager 
to come to the next concert. LAYMAN. 


THE CITY OF YEDDO. 
YEDDO is comparatively a modern city, and 
is the latest of many capitals which Japan has 
had. It is exceedingly favored by nature in 
regard to situation, climate, richness of vege- 
tation, and abundance of running water. It is 
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seated at the mouth of two rivers ; and a com- 
plete net-work of navigable canals connects 
the natural courses of the rivers, and carries to 
all parts of,the city the movements of its com- 
merce and life. 

These water-courses are spanned by numer- 
ous bridges, the most famous of which is the 
Nippon-Bashi, or “ Bridge of Japan,” which 
is in the heart of the city, and from which all 
distances in the empire are reckoned. From 
the summit of this bridge, which is a high 
arch, the most picturesque view of the city 
may be obtained. To the south the beautiful 
white pyramid of Fusiyama, or the “ Match- 
less Mountain,” may be seen. On the right, 
the terraces, parks, and square towers of the 
residence of the Mikado are visible; and be- 
tween the latter and the bridge are innumer- 
able storehouses of silk, cotton, rice, and 
saki. To the left, beyond the immense fish- 
market, the view is lost among the streets and 
canals leading toward the Ogawa, or “Great 
River.” The harbor for junks is at the mouth 
of the river. The canals leading to the river 
are threaded by hundreds of long boats trans- 
porting wood, charcoal, bamboo canes, matting, 
covered baskets, boxes, and barrels ; while the 
streets seem to be almost exclusively given up 
to the circulation of the people. 

When, about four years ago, the Tycoon 
was overthrown, and the Mikado removed 
from Miako to Yeddo, the name of the city was 
changed, and, instead of the plain Yeddo or the 
“River’s Door,” it is now called To-kio, or 
To-kei, both of which mean the “Eastern 
Capital.” 

The city consists of three principal parts: 
(1) The Shiro, the citadel or castle, which is 
situated very nearly in the centre of Yedo, and 
is about five miles in circuit: it is surrounded 
by a moat, and is capable of being entirely shut 
off from the rest of the city. It contains with- 
in it the palace of the Mikado, of the presump- 
tive heir, and of the principal members of the 
reigning family. (2) Soto-shiro, or the part 
outside the citadel. There were in this part 
more than a hundred palaces which were 
occupied all the time by the families of the 
princes, and half of the time by the princes 
themselves ; the latter not being permitted to 
leave the city except for six months in the 
year for their principalities, and their families 
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being kept as hostages. Several splendid 
temples were also in the Soto-shiro, and it had 
a circumference of little less than ten miles, 
Towards the close of the Tycoon’s reign the 
princes were permitted to leave the city with 
their families ; and the Mikado’s government, 
having taken from them their former power, 
has destroyed many of their palaces in the 
Soto-shiro, and turned others of them into 
government offices. (3) The Matsi, or the 
commercial and industrial part of the city, in- 
cluding the suburbs. 

The houses of Yeddo are low, never having 
more than two stories ; this is deemed desira- 
ble, as earthquakes and fires are of frequent 
occurrence. The mansions of the great pre- 
sent little difference from the dwellings of the 
tradesmen or artisans, except in their extent, 
and in the beautiful grounds which surround 
them, in which flourish magnificent trees and 
flowers. 

The most prominent objects in the city are 
the Buddhist and Shinto temples, of which 
there are a great many. Among the most 
famous temples in the city are the great tem- 
ple of Kwanon, or the “Goddess of Mercy,” 
near the Adzuma bridge ; the Eastern Budd- 
hist Temple near the same bridge ; and the 
Western Buddhist Temple on the way to Shin- 
agawa. The Confucianists are represented by 
halls where lectures on the doctrines of Con- 
fucius are delivered. The Japanese, however, 
look upon these as schools of philosophy 
rather than temples. The chief place of this 
sort is the Shoheko, near the Shohe bridge. 
Here, at stated times, lectures are delivered 
on the ethico-political doctrines of Confucius. 

The population of the city is not near so 
large as when the princes and their retainers 
occupied the Soto-shiro. It is believed to 
be now rather under than over a million. It 
is, however, the most populous and influential 
city in the empire ; and it is also that in which 
the foreign influence is the greatest, and where 
the progressive measures of the Mikado’s 
government are most thoroughly carried out. 
Here, too, is the government University, and 
the most numerously attended colleges in 
which the foreign languages and sciences are 
taught ; and, therefore, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that at this city there should be a 
strong missionary force. 
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MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


BURMAH. 
Mission to the Rarens. 
LETTER FROM Miss Norris. 


Tavoy, Oct. 27, 1873. 


SOWING AND REAPING. — The Lord of the vine- 
yard has indeed been with us, and blessed us, 
during the past year. Having entered into the 
field of others’ labors, I have been permitted to 
see some fruit reaped as well as seed sown. Ten 
-have been baptized from one Karen school in 
town ; and three Burmans have been received by 
the church for baptism when an ordained Bur- 
mese pastor shall come to baptize them. All these 
have witnessed a good confession before many 
witnesses, and, so far as we can judge, have been 
born into the kingdom. 


ScHooLs.—Our schools have been full, and 
marked by a deep interest in religion, and a zeal 
for the worship of Christ. Inthe Burmese school, 
which numbers over sixty, and is almost entirely 
composed of heathen children, this has been par- 
ticularly noticeable. In some cases the children 
have absolutely refused to worship their priests ; 
and again and again their mothers have told me 
that the children came home, and‘preached and 
sang about Jesus Christ all the time. Yet the 
mission-schools are in such repute here, that they 
do not remove their children on account of this. 


HEATHENISM WANING.—It is very apparent, 
that, here in Tavoy, heathenism is growing old and 
decrepit. Not that the people are any better than 
they were, perhaps no nearer the kingdom ; but the 
effect of the light upon them has been to shake 
their faith in dumb idols: their common sense 
asserts itself; and Gaudama pales before the Sun 
of righteousness. This gives great cause of hope 
for the children: they are not hindered now as 
they were, or, indeed, as they are in most other 
Burman towns; and their young hearts, brought 
near to the loving Saviour, can scarce fail to flee 
for refuge to him here, as in other lands, —not 
every one, but those who will. 


A GRADUATE OF Miss HASWELL’s SCHOOL. — 
Miss Haswell has sent a graduate from her school, 
full of zeal for Christ, whose assistance is in- 
valuable to us in the Burmese school. The pros- 
pect for next year is most encouraging. The 
Karens are taking hold of school-work with re- 
newed interest, and expect to build a new chapel 
in town this dry season. 


IMPROVEMENTS.— There were no_ buildings 


suitable for the school on my arrival. At Mr. 
Rand’s suggestion, they built, last rains, a large 
bamboo boarding-house, which accommodates 
about twenty-five boys, with a comfortable house 
for Shway Noo, the Karen teacher, in one end. 
This we need now for the girls, as I cannot take 
them in the house with myself another year. We 


‘propose converting the present chapel, built by Mr. 


Colburn, and removed here by Mr. Norris, into a 
boarding-house for boys, for which purpose it is 
admirably adapted. The Karens are now bring- 
ing in posts for a new chapel, and hope to have it 
ready for occupation next rains. They are doing 
it all themselves, asking no outside aid. God 
prospers us in every way: we find many dark 
passages, but they lead out to light beyond. 


Mission to the Surmans. 
LETTER FROM MR. JAMESON. 


BassEin, Dec. 12, 1873. 
JUNGLE ToUR AND DAPTISM. —I have just re- 
turned from a jungle tour of several days, during 
which I baptized three believers in Jesus, who had 
formerly been worshippers of Gaudama. The con- 
version of two of them has interested me very 
much, 


AN INTERESTING History.— Last March, at 
the close of the paddy harvest, a man with his 
wife came from a jungle village to this city to wor- 
ship at the great pagoda. He also gave a rupee 
to the fund for gilding the pagoda. When he 
returned to his boat, he found alongside of it the 
boat of the leader of one of our native churches, 
who had come to Bassein to attend the meeting of 
our Burman association. The two men had known 
each other before the conversion of the latter, but 
had not met since. Not to prolong the account, 
the result was, that the man and his wife came to 
the meetings of the association, had conversations 
with the missionaries and native brethren, and as 
it seemed then, and as I now believe, became dis- 
ciples of the Lord Jesus. It was a good sign, that, 
before they went home, the man bought a copy of 
the Gospel by Luke. 

About a week later I visited them at their 
village, and gave them religious instruction, 
which they gladly received. One of the neigh- 
bors told me that the man had been preach- 
ing ever since he came home. They afterwards 
came to see me two or three times, once spending 
the sabbath. The evidence of both was good. 
They wanted to be baptized ; but the proper place 
for that was their own village. When I went there 
a few days ago, the indications of a real change 
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were more satisfactory than ever. The man had 
been reading the Scriptures ; and his conversation 
showed that he was becoming familiar with them. 
The woman could not read herself, but had been 
in the habit of listening to her husband, and gave 
evidence of sharing the same faith. I asked one of 
the neighbors, “Does the village know that this 
man is a disciple?” His answer was, “The whole 
township know it.” There were indications that 
the neighbors had been instructed, if not con- 
vinced, by the preaching of this disciple. It was a 
pleasure to baptize him and his believing wife. 


Now there is a Christian family in that heathen ~ 


village. By keeping the sabbath, by reading the 
Bible, by prayer, by Christian living and preach- 
ing, may they guide many others to Jesus! 


NATIVE AGENCY. — The other believer baptized 
at another village was mainly influenced to become 
a Christian by a disciple who was baptized there 
two years ago. The latter is a growing Christian, 
and is letting his light shine. 


ScHOOL- Work. — My school-work has to be 
suspended while jungle-work is carried on. Miss 
Le Ferre, however, continues her school for girls 
with much encouragement, considering the serious 
obstacles in the way of such work. At her request 
I have assumed the general superintendence of the 
school, which will be carried on substantially as 
before. There are now twelve girls connected 
with the school. The number would be larger but 
for the recent removal of two or three families. 
The number of girls who enjoyed the advantages 
of the school more or less last year was thirty- 
three. Twenty-two small boys also attended more 
or less regularly. My own school for boys during 
the last rains was the best Ihave everhad. There 
were thirty-eight names on the list, but only thirty 
at one time. For fifteen weeks of the term, the 
average of attendance lacked but a small fraction 
of twenty-two. The Scriptures were read every 
day ; and all the pupils who could read were in 
Bible-reading classes, and all were required to 
come to sabbath school. The fees for tuition 
amounted to forty rupees ; and some boys, instead 
of paying money, worked on the mission com- 
pound. In the new schoolhouse, which is nearly 
finished, I hope for even a better school the 
coming season. 


Mission to Assam. 
LETTER FROM Mrs. WARD. 


Srpsacor, Dec. 2, 1873. 
JoyFuL News.—TI have the cheering news to 
communicate, that eight received the ordinance of 
baptism last sabbath, and were received into the 
Sibsagor church. One was an Assamese woman 
(the wife of my chakedar) ; seven were Chota Nag- 
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pores, — five men and two women, — making forty- 
three of these people now members of this church, 
Four of these were the result of that short mission- 
tour of Modhu and Andrew, about which I wrote 
you in my last. They had heard about the gospel 
before, when at another place, and accepted it iz 
part, Three of them had been sprinkled into the 
membership of an Episcopal church ; but now they 
determined to follow the Lord more fully. They 
said their religion then was mostly outward ; now 
they believed in their hearts. The two women 
were wives of two of the men receiving the ordi- 
nance; and this delightful union of hearts seems 
very common with this people, —wives and hus- 
bands come together into the Church of Christ. 


THE WoRK SPREADING.—The work of the 
Lord seems to be spreading among the people: 
the Macedonian cry, ‘Come over and help us,” 
comes from all quarters. A message is sent from 
a village in one direction to our native preacher, 
“Come and teach us about the true religion ;” 
another comes from another place, “Come and 
preach to us: we want to be Christians ; ” and it 
is quite impossible for Modhu to respond to these 
numerous calls. His healthis poor ; and he cannot 
endure long, hard journeys, and exposure at night, 
sleeping on the ground, &c. During the last tour 
he took cold, and for three days lay ill with fever 
at one of the villages; but his heart is warmly in 
the work: he says he cares nothing for his bodily 
sufferings, if only the cause of Christ is promoted. 
The man who went with him on the last tour, 
Andrew, told me, that, while Modhu lay ill, the 
people gathered round, and he preached Christ to 
them far into midnight hours. Until the working- 
hours for the day in the tea-garden end, the people 
cannot be gathered for instruction; so this makes 
it necessary to hold meetings after dark. It is 
really heart-thrilling to hear Modhu tell of their 
eagerness to understand the gospel, and _ their 
readiness to accept it. In this hitherto hard field, 
where so few of the native population have been 
led to embrace the Christian religion, how delight- 
ful it is to see these Gentile strangers flocking to 
the fold of Christ! I sometimes hope that we are 
to have the wonderful work in the Teloogoo Mis- 
sion repeated here. 


A NEw EVANGELIST. — As I was walking home 
from chapel last sabbath, I was joined by one of the 
Assamese men in our church. After talking of 
one thing and another, relative to the church, he 
said, “I have been thinking to come and talk with 
you for some time, but get no leisure. For a good 
while I have desired to preach among the people, 
but of late I have had a stronger desire than ever : 
my mind does not go to my work in the press. I 
don’t want to preach for my own gain or happi- 
ness, but solely for Christ.” I said to him, if you 
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give up your situation, and become a preacher, you 
must remember the injunction, “ He that putteth 
his hand to the plough” — He quickly inter- 
rupted me, — “ Oh! I will never look back, never 
look back: I will hold fast to the work, come suffer- 
ing or happiness.” We talked on for some time, 
more than I can now remember to tell you ; but his 
state of mind was very gratifying and cheering to 
me. It seems to me the hand of the Lord is in it; 
for we greatly need more laborers, and young, 
strong, healthy men, such as he is. 


INQUIRERS. —I encouraged him to pray over 
the matter ; I would do so too: and, if this was 
the call of God, the way would be open for him to 
work. He said there were some people from vil- 
lages at the foot of the hills, called Kamptis, who 
were very desirous to be instructed in the Christian 
religion : some of them had been to his house, and 
begged that the missionary would send a teacher to 
them. I asked that they be sent to me, when any 
of these people came again; and ¢o-day six men 
came to see me, and expressed their desire to 
receive religious instruction. Their features, and 
some peculiarities in their costume, reminded me 
strongly of the field of my early missionary life on 
the other side of the Bay of Bengal. One man had 
a bag strung across his shoulder, just like those I 
have seen many times on Karens, made by the 
women in their own homes. My heart was drawn 
out toward them: I could not do otherwise than 
give them encouragement that a teacher should be 
sent to them. Who among the dear brethren at 
home, whom the Lord has blessed with means, will 
cheerfully give sixty or seventy dollars a year for 
the support of a new laborer ? 


ScHooLs. — My schools are prospering. In the 
boys’ school is a class of seven Hindoo young men, 
who read the Bible with me daily, and are grad- 
ually learning the saving truths of the gospel. 
Three of them belong to a class of people from 
whom these are the fst to seek instruction. They 
are most diligent students. The Lord be magnified 
for the evidences of his own presence in this 
stricken mission, 


Mission to the Chinese. 
LETTER FROM REv. Dr. DEAN. 


BANGKOK, 3d Nov., 1873. 

THE WorK AT LENG KIACcHu. — Last week 
we were at Leng Xiachu with the assistant Sum, 
who had not before visited that station. He 
preached a good sermon on sabbath morning, and 
we enjoyed a profitable season at the Lord’s table 
in the afternoon. The members of the church 
were all present with the exception of three, one 
of whom sent a satisfactory excuse, and the other 
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two were at sea. Three Chinese offered them- 
selves for baptism, two of whom on examination 
proved to be promising candidates ; but their bap- 
tism was deferred till the next communion season. 

The church had just put a new roof on the 
chapel ; and, at the close of the sabbath services, a 
contribution was taken up to meet the balance of 
expenses, — twenty-five ticals. The procuring of 
the material and putting on the roof had given rise 
to no small disputation and dissension among the 
members, originating between the two deacons. 
When we reached there it seemed that it might 
have been better to have left the house of prayer 
without a cover than that it should shelter so 
much discord, 

The meeting on Saturday evening and the ser- 
vices of the sabbath had a subduing influence upon 
the members of the church, and the two deacons 
received from each other the emblems of their 
crucified Lord with marks of contrition; and now 
the rent in the church, as well as in the roof of the 
chapel, appears to be mended. Nevertheless, 
these converts from heathenism are but babes in 
Christ, and need to be kept still in the nursery 
and to be fed on milk. We may as well expect 
children to inherit a strong constitution from drun- 
ken and rickety parents as to look for an early 
development of strong Christian character in con- 
verts born of the heathen. With suitable care and 
culture of these converts, we may hope, after a few 
generations, to find them an improved stock. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN MIssIon. — Returning from 
Leng Kiachu, we were in time to attend the annual 
meeting of the Presbytery of Siam on Friday of 
last week, The records of the last meeting pre- 
sented a long list of absentees, some of whom 
have gone to America, and some have gone to 
heaven. One of the latter, not long before his de- 
parture, said, “I expect to look down from heaven, 
and see this kingdom Christianized and enlight- 
ened.” The thought that his eyes were looking 
upon us gave an interest to the meeting; and the 
eyes of One other, looking upon us from the same 
standpoint, and still more interested in our work, 
gave even a greater interest to our assemblage, 
and we enjoyed a sitting together in a heavenly 
place though our numbers were so small. Rev. 
John Carrington preached the sermon and opened 
the Presbytery, when Rev. Mr. McDonald was 
called to the chair, and presided over the remain- 
ing services of the occasion. 

The committee reported the “Shorter Cate- 
chism ” translated into Siamese ; and the Presby- 
tery voted a supply for the church at Chiang Mai, 
and then listened to a report of the state of religion 
and general progress of the mission at the several 
stations. Few additions to the churches were re- 
ported; but several hopeful inquirers after truth 
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among the Siamese were mentioned, including one 
or two of eminent native scholarship. 


ScHoots.— Mrs. Dean continues the China 
boys’ school, and her school of Siamese girls re- 
cently started at the house of a female member of 
the church, and taught by a Siamese Christian 
woman. This promises well for teaching the wo- 
men to read Siamese, and also as an introduction 
for bible-reading and religious instruction among 
the women of the land. Some inquiries have been 
made about opening a school at the chapel for 
teaching the Siamese women and girls to read; 
but Mrs. Dean, with the above-named schools, and 
her bible-class on the sabbath, has already on her 
hands and heart quite as much work as she ought 
to attempt. God has had mercy on her, and on 
me also, in sparing her to labor so long for this 
people. 

I spent this morning in visiting some of the 
church-members, who live with their families in 
the vegetable and fruit gardens in the suburbs of 
Bangkok. 


Mission to the Celoogoos. 
LETTER FROM MR. DOWNIE. 


Mapras, Nov. 26, 1873. 

On THE Way.—At Colombo, where we re- 
mained three days to discharge cargo, we were 
much delighted by a visit which we paid to the 
English Baptist mission there. Brother Pigott, 
the missionary, and Mr. Fergusson, editor of “ The 
Ceylon Courier,” a wealthy Baptist, treated us 
with much kindness. The mission has had a good 
deal of success since it was established in 1812. 
But I was surprised at the poor accommodations 
both of the chapel and mission bungalow. I be- 
lieve the society owns the chapel ; but it is a very 
poor affair, in a very poor place: the bungalow is 
only hired. At Kandy the affairs are in better 
condition. Yet at Colombo, the English-speaking 
Baptists are wealthy enough to subscribe £500 
($2,500), a year to support a pastor soon to be 
sent out from London. He is to have an English 
chapel, the ground for which is already selected. 
Mr. Pigott will thus be relieved, to give his entire 
time to the work among the natives. 


First SIGHT OF HEATHENISM. — Our first night 
in India —if, indeed, Ceylon be included in India 
— was spent with Mr. Fergusson. His bungalowis 
beautifully situated in a cocoanut-grove, close by 
the seashore. In the morning a party was made 
up for a trip to Kaleny, the chief seat of Buddh- 
ism in Ceylon. The temple here is very ancient, 
and Buddhists from all quarters of India come 
hither to worship. It is said that over Kaleny and 
one other place near Bombay, the sun stands each 
day for a moment to pay its respects to Buddha, 
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Near the temple the River Kaleny makes an eddy ; 
this, the natives say, is the river turning back to 
worship Buddha. We found a number of wor. 
shippers at the temple, going round and round, 
falling down, and offering flowers and other things, 
in the hope of gaining merit. Inside the temple is 
a large image of Buddha, 35 feet long, enclosed in 
a glass case. He is represented in a reclining 
posture, indicating absolute repose, —the Buddh- 
ist’s highest ambition, or heaven. The great doc- 
trine of Buddha was, that Zo de was a calamity; 
not to be, the highest bliss, which state can be 
reached only by the maximum of merit. Hence 
these poor creatures are vainly striving to lay up 
merit, not that they hope for non-existence im- 
mediately after this life, but simply that their next 
state may be somewhat higher, or nearer the state 
of non-existence. The poor creatures! How I 
wanted to tell them of Christ’s completed right- 
eousness, and of his readiness to save them, if 
only they would trust in him. I did try, by signs, 
to tell them of the true God, who was the great 
God, and made even Buddha ; but they only laughed. 
On a former visit Mrs. Pigott had given them some 
tracts and books, and they seemed disappointed 
that she had not brought more. This was our 
first sight of heathenism, and it certainly was a sad 
one. On the whole, however, we were delighted 
with our visit to Colombo: it prepared us a little 
for what we are to live among. 


Mission to Japan. 


LETTER FROM Mrs. ARTHUR. 


Yoxouama, Dec. 23, 1873. 

First IMPRESSIONS. — While at home, the one 
question asked me very often was, How do you 
feel about becoming a missionary? TI used to say 
that I thought an earnest Christian life was the 
same everywhere, and that I did not think it 
would be very different in Japan. And so I find 
it, except that, as the fields widen around me, I 
find my own spiritual life growing stronger. I find, 
also, the same spiritual foes ; but I trust that every 
day Christ is becoming more unto me “wisdom 
and righteousness and sanctification.” I find a 
missionary’s life to be a very busy but a very happy 
one. 

I like Japan, its climate and its people. Every 
Sunday afternoon Mr. Arthur has a Bible-class 
of Japanese young men who can speak English. 
There are a great many vessels in the harbor: on 
Sundays the sailors come on shore; and often, in 
the afternoon, several of them come in to see us. 
Mr. Arthur has become much interested in them; 
and last week one of them came to him, requesting 
baptism, and expressed the wish to join our little 
Baptist church in Yokohama, 
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Tue New Home. — We have a very pleasant 
but simple home. Nature has done much in 
making it beautiful by giving us some of the finest 
views in Yokohama. Every day from my window 
I watch the snow-cap of Fusiyama grow larger. It 
is a beautiful mountain, and the Japanese are 
proud of it. They paint it on every cup and 
saucer, and enamel it on their lacquer. Even my 
cook piles up the salt in the salt-cellars in imita- 
tion of it. We have also a fine view of the harbor 
and of Yeddo Bay, and have just a glimpse of the 
Pacific. There are vessels and war-ships from 
England, France, Russia, and America, at anchor in 
the harbor ; and we can distinguish the different 
flags from our window. 

We are very busily studying the language, and 
working as we are able. I have been to visit the 
sick at the Naval Hospital, which is not far from 
our house. Any papers or tracts from the home 
churches would be acceptable there, and for the 
sailors. 


Mission to France. 
LETTER FROM Mrs. BAILEY. 


NismeEs, FRANCE, Nov. 27, 1873. 

A Day wITH A BIBLE-WomMAN.—The Bible- 
woman, who is a very efficient evangelist, very 
much desired me to accompany her on a trip to the 
neighboring villages ; and as she could speak very 
good English, and kindly volunteered to interpret 
for me, I consented to go and attend the sabbath 
meetings. 

The early morning hour found us seated in a 
stable, waiting for the horses to be put to the stage. 
We had not long to wait ; for the brisk Frenchman 
worked gayly: and soon we were hustled into the 
coupé (the private box of a stage), and dashing 
away over a road made of limestone, as smooth as 
any floor. Very different from my trips to the 
jungle in Burmah was this delightful drive in the 
most exhilarating air, and through the most 
charming country of olive-trees and vineyards,— 
the rough cart, with its thick, solid wheels, ex- 
changed for a comfortable carriage ; the high ridges 
of the rice-fields, for a level road ; and the Gh-he! 


of the Burman driver, accompanied by a threat to, 


kill the oxen, for the sharp crack of the driver’s 
whip. 

Allis different here ; and yet the work to be done 
is the same. The poor, deluded heathen is not 
more firmly rooted in his idol-worship than are 
these slaves to priests who lead them farther from 
the truth, 


RESEMBLANCES AND CONTRASTS. — When we 
reached the village, a young girl came running to 
meet us and take our packages, and conduct us to 
her house, where we were hospitably entertained 
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by a washerwoman. No sooner was our arrival 
known than all the Christians of the village came 
to greet us. Their honest and hearty greeting re- 
minded me much of our Christians in Burmah. 
These are all poor peasants ; but they are rich in 
spiritual things. 

After we had visited all the Christian families, 
we had a conference meeting, which was indeed a 
precious season of prayer, and relating of experi- 
ences. Through the Bible-woman I addressed 
them, and was very happy in the thought, that, 
though a stranger to them and their language, we 
were united in the love of Jesus. There is a 
language more expressive than words: by that 
language the sentiments of the heart are best 
communicated. I said to one young girl, “Do 
you love Jesus?” and instantly her face lighted 
up, and she replied, “Oh, yes, madame! much, 
much!” She grasped my hand firmly as she con- 
tinued to tell of the goodness of God to her. 


AN EVENING CHAPEL SERVICE. — In the even- 
ing, we went to another village to attend meeting. 
It was after dark when we arrived; but the good 
people were on the lookout for us, and gave us a 
hearty welcome. It was soon known that an 
American lady had come; and all were anxious 
to hear her. We were taken to a friend’s house to 
partake of refreshments, and then hurried off to 
the chapel. 

We were conducted through any number of 
little, narrow streets ; and at last, as if by magic, 
we were suddenly transported from the narrow, 
dingy street into an open court, which was very 
beautiful in the clear moonlight. I wondered 
where next would be our way; and as we went 
along through another dark passage, then up some 
dirty stone steps, I ventured to ask, “Are we 
going now to the church?” But, before I could 
finish the words, we were there, in the midst of the 
meeting. I looked about, and saw a large company 
of women, and one old man and two boys. This 
is a fair specimen of the churches in France: the 
majority are women. 

This assembly being composed of women, I felt 
that there was no impropriety in my speaking to 
them: so, after singing, prayer, and a few words 
of exhortation by the Bible-woman, I told them of 
the mission-work in Burmah. They were deeply 
interested, and they greatly rejoiced to know that 
many from among the ranks of idol-worshippers 
had learned to love the true God. After the meet- 
ing closed, they all came up to shake hands, and 
we had a very tender parting. They begged me to 
come again ; and I told them how happy I would 
be to come after Iwas able to speak directly to 
them. 

It is painful to see in every congregation so few 
men. It is here just the reverse of Burmah. 
There the men come first, as a rule, and afterwards 
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their wives ; but here the women come first, and 
the men not at all. Most of the men who profess 
to be Protestants are free-thinkers or infidels. 
They simply protest against the Catholic Church, 
but do not enter any other. But many of the 
women are very devoted, praying Christians. 


Through them, by the power of God, may France 
be saved! 


LETTER FROM Mr. LEMAIRE. 


St. Sauveur, Dec. 26, 1873. 
BaptisM.—On Sunday, Oct. 23, we received 
into the church four persons (three women and 
one man), who were to be baptized on the follow- 
ing Sunday. But one of the women was ill, and 
consequently could not be baptized. We were 
grieved at the disappointment on account of this 
sister : yet I have since thought that it was a provi- 
dential arrangement ; for I found that her husband 
had proposed to come at the moment of the bap- 
tism, and protest against it, to cause scandal ; and 
the next day the priest would have been informed 
that I was bringing discord into families, &c. 
This man is a singer in the Roman church, wears 
priest’s vestments, and is under the influence of 
the priest. This dear sister will be baptized a 
little later. She was yesterday at worship, and 

told me that her husband was a little more calm. 


DIFFICULTIES.— For some time I have been 
exposed to many difficulties. In the spring I was 
accused at the Prefecture of holding assemblies 
without due authority. At that time the govern- 
ment treated those who held assemblies very 
harshly: I had to take several measures ; but, as it 
was a slander, they finished by leaving us in peace. 
The first means failing, another trial was made; I 
was then accused of presiding at an independent 
service without authority ; and in the third place 
of being a red republican, a demagogue, etc., etc. 
It was supposed that this blow with a club would 
kill me entirely. Before acting, however, the pre- 
fect summoned the national pastor of a neighbor- 
ing region (twenty kilometres from here). ‘Do 
you know the pastor of St. Sauveur?” said the 
prefect. “Yes, very well.” “Are you on good 
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terms with him?” “Excellent. They are good 
Protestants.” “But they are not authorized,” 
“I know nothing about that: all that I know is, 
that I have, been thirty-one years pastor in A, ; 
and, when I took my place there, I found the Bap- 
tists holding their services.” “ But,” said the pre- 
fect, “the pastor and his Protestants are disorderly 
people.” “That is a slander, Monsieur le Prefect ; 
I know them well; and I recognize there the hand 
of the priest, who has written against them. I 
hold myself surety for these men.” 

The pastor let me know of this conversation, I 
wrote last week to the prefect to contradict ear- 
nestly the slanders aimed at us. The reply was, 
“T know nothing about it.” If a scandal had 
arisen at the time of the baptism, it would have 
been a new cause for accusation. 


THE PROPOSED CHAPEL.—TI think our desire 
to build a chapel is one cause of all these troubles, 
The priest and a number of his partisans have 
sworn that we shall never build. I hope this 
battle will result like that of those who swore to 
assassinate the apostle Paul. We think of build- 
ing in the spring. The national pastor advised 
me to demand of the prefect authority to build. I 
am almost certain that it would be refused. I do 
not think it could legally be opposed ; but difficulties 
could doubtless be made in opening the chapel. 
Sometimes I fear that unlawful means will be used 
to prevent our building. Iam going to write to an 
advocate in Paris, to ask advice of him. 

All these troubles, far from hurting the work, 
are, on the contrary, very useful to it. Itis precisely 
because persons are touched in their conscience, 
that the Devil and his faithful servants use all pos- 
sible means to kill the work. 


PERSECUTION. — Recently a young girl of four- 
teen was beaten in a barbarous manner by her 
father and her mother-in-law for being unwilling to 
go to the dance. Her father took her up, and 
threw her violently to the ground. She found the 
truth while working in a shop with some young 
girls who are members of the church. Can this 
poor child persevere? May God help her! No 
sister can see her to encourage her. 


THE MISSIONARY OUTLOOK. 


JAPANESE converts are proving themselves 
to be efficient preachers of the gospel. Two 
elders of the native church at Yokohama re- 
cently made a long preaching-tour into the 
interior, and met with an encouraging recep- 
tion. 


“ THE FRIEND OF INDIA,” says, “ The mis- 


sionary societies of the United States have 
not been seriously affected by the recent finan- 
cial disasters, though progress may be tempo- 
rarily arrested, and some important enterprises 
suspended for a time. Missionary societies 
have always survived both wars and financial 
panics. Managers and directors are sometimes 
brought into great straits; but help always 
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comes from some quarter, and the work is 
kept moving forward.” 


Dr. CHRISTLIEB.— Among the foreign 
delegates to the late meeting of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, no one uttered a clearer and 
more ringing word in the interest of the 
kingdom of Christ than Dr. Theodor Christ- 
lieb, professor of theology at Bonn. He is 
pre-eminently a foreign-mission man. When 
in Boston he called at the rooms of the 
Union, and expressed great admiration for our 
work as it was laid before him. A new peri- 
odical, “ Allgemeine Missions Zeitschrift,” 
published in the interest of missions in gen- 
eral, of wide scope and catholic spirit, has 
come to us from the “ fatherland,” bearing the 
name of Dr. Christlieb as one of its editors. 
We shall look with interest for all that Dr. 
Christlieb may say on the subject of the 
world’s evangelization. We give a few ex- 
tracts below as foretastes of good things to 
come. — 


PREACHING THE GOSPEL TO ALL THE 
WorLp.— Even the enemies of missions 
cannot deny that they are a power in the 
world. Wherever the seaman, the merchant, 
or the curious traveller in his tours of explo- 
ration, comes, either he finds the tracks of 
missionaries who have been there before him, 
or else the missionary soon follows in his 
footsteps. The messengers of the gospel 
have found their way to almost all the known 
and accessible peoples of the earth; and 
every year they are taking possession of new 
territory. The good news has been pro- 
claimed in hundreds of languages, and with 
every year the Bible is read in additional 
dialects. The day is not far away when “the 
gospel of the kingdom shall be preached 
among all nations for a witness unto them.” 
Indeed it is thus preached already. We are 
already approaching this desired aim of the 
missionary enterprise. And we are in earnest 
to fulfil literally this one great command of 
Jesus Christ, “Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature.” 

This world-wide preaching of the gospel is 
the distinguishing characteristic of the present 
missionary age. The Church of Christ has 
had its missions in every age; but even when 
they have been most flourishing, as in the 
times of the apostles and in the middle ages, 
there was nothing that could be called a mis- 
sion to all the world. To carry the witness of 
Jesus to “the ends of the earth,” that “all 
nations in the proper sense of those terms, 
may hear the gospel, — of this mighty work it 
is the peculiar characteristic of our own age 
to have made a serious beginning. 


The M:sstonary Outlook. gI 


MISSIONS A POWER IN THE WORLD. 
—No historian of the nineteenth century, 
whatever standpoint he assumes, can ignore 
Christian missions, except at the expense of 
leaving out of his description of our age one 
of its characteristic features. A writer may 
treat the work of missions with contempt. 
He may be anenemy to the undertaking. But 
he cannot ignore it; for it has become a 
power. And it has become such a power, not 
through favor of public opinion; not through 
the patronage of states; not by wealth of 
resources, —all which, often, come to the aid 
of secular enterprises. Many times it has not 
even received the cordial support of the 
Church itself. In small and generally obscure 
circles, for the most part, and despised by the 
world, the enterprise had its commencement ; 
and the work has been pushed forward with 
narrow means and by invisible forces, like corn 
“which a man took and sowed in his field.” 
But this seed-corn has already become a tree, 
—yea, a great tree, under whose shadow the 
birds of heaven have their dwelling, and its 
branches are ever spreading more widely over 
all the nations of the earth. 


INTERNAL TESTIMONY TO MISSIONS. — 
If it were not true that “all power in heaven 
and on earth ” is given to Him who issued the 
great commission, — if it were not a fact that 
he will be “with” his disciples “ alway, even 
to the end of the world,” — it would have been 
impossible, especially under the circumstances 
which have existed, ever to make the work of 
missions world-wide. And herein, in the work 
itself, is a testimony to its divine authority. 


WE learn from the Fourteenth Report of the 
Rangoon Missionary Society, that the’ four 
Burman Bible-women who are its agents meet 
with these objections to Christianity among 
female Buddhists. Some say, “According to 
our religion, they that do well go to a good 
place, and they that do ill go to a place of 
misery. One’s works determine every thing.” 
That seems to them reasonable. “We do not 
like,” they say, “that Christ should die for 
sinners. It is unreasonable. Every one 
should bear his own sins. If Christ died for 
sinners, so that they may escape the punish- 
ment of their sin, that is indeed good news ; 
but we do not believe it.” Some say, again, 
“God cannot save; heis dead; he is annihi- 
lated. Every one, as he did, must bear his 
own sin. But, if there is an eternal God, it is 
reasonable to believe that he can save. We 
will not say that your religion is not true: but 
ours, too, we think to be true ; and it is very 
hard to forsake the religion of our ancestors.” 
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AmeERIcAN Baptist Misstonary UNION, . 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass., Feb. 1, 1874. 


WE closed the last fiscal year with a heavy deficit, amounting to over $42,000. On 
recommendation of the Missionary Union at its last annual meeting, we made a special 
effort, and realized, in the so-called “ Thank-offerings,” a little over $20,000 towards 
meeting this deficit. With the pressure of this balance of indebtedness on us, we pre- 
pared our schedule of appropriations for the current year. In that schedule we made 
every retrenchment possible without absolutely crippling the work. 

We had a large number of new missionaries on our hands, ready to go to the foreign 
field as soon as possible. Several of our older missionaries, who had been recruiting 
in this country, also asked to be sent back. 

The year thus far has been marked by an earnest spirit of missionary devotion on the 
part of all engaged in the work ; and there has been a movement — a turning of heart and 
mind and face — towards the heathen world. Zzwenty-four earnest men and women have 
left their own for foreign shores, under the patronage of the Missionary Union. Of these, 
sixteen were new appointees, and the others missionaries returning to their respective 
fields. 

But enlargement of work has necessitated enlarged appropriations. Our schedule 
for current expenses reaches nearly $250,000. This is about $11,000 more than the 
expenditures, and $34,000 more than the receipts, of the last year. 

Thus far, to Feb. 1 of the current year, we have received, from all sources, about 
$103,000. It will be seen, therefore, that our treasury must receive during the two re- 
maining months before April 1, when our next fiscal year begins, about $147,000, in 
order to meet the appropriations of the year, and not increase the balance of the last 
year’s indebtedness. SHALL WE RECEIVE THIS AMOUNT? This is TWENTY PER CENT IN 
ADVANCE of what was received in the same time last year. Brethren, what say you? 
Some of you have been accustomed to give liberally in the past : can you respond now? 
—will you ? 

Some of you have not given largely, possibly not at all. Will you not seriously and 
prayerfully consider the matter of personal duty in this case? How can you satisfy your 
conscience, and expect the blessing of Heaven, so long as you have no hand in this the 
one great work of the Christian Church ? 

It is the Master that you honor with your substance : it is his word that you heed, not 
ours, — his command that you obey in giving the gospel to the world. 

Please remember the fiscal year closes with March, and all remittances for this year should 
reach the treasury before March 31. 

Yours in the bonds of the Great Commission, 
Gro. W. GARDNER, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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#S> We call special attention to the MIssIon- 
ARY CORRESPONDENCE this month. It is full 
of interest, and, with dates as late as December 
from our Asiatic fields, it cannot be called s¢a/e. 


Read the “ SprecIAL” on the preceding 
page. Read it to yourself, read it aloud to 
your friends, read it in the Missionary Concert. 
It contains important statements that all ough 
to know. ; 


In briefly noticing the appointment of 
Reverend J. T. Doyen, in our January num- 
ber, we regret that we were led into some 
inaccuracies. When Bishop Boone returned 
to his work in China, in 1859, he took with 
him several missionaries and missionary as- 
sistants, among the latter was Mr. Doyen. 
The party reached Shanghai toward the close 
of that year, and Mr. Doyen was placed in 
charge of the Boys’ Boarding School. The 
school was discontinued in 1861, in conse- 
quence of embarrassments arising out of the 
war in this country, and Mr. Doyen’s connec- 
tion with the Episcopal Board thereupon 
ceased. Since that time he has been engaged 
principally in teaching in China and Japan; 
but until his recent appointment he has been 
independent of any missionary board. Having 
joined the Baptist Church in Yokohama, he 
was ordained to the work of the ministry, 
Sept. 7, 1873, by our missionaries in that city, 
assisted by Rev. Mr. Ludlow of California. 
He was appointed a missionary on the 9th 
of December last. 


RETRENCHMENT IN MISSIONS INDEFENSI- 
BLE. — Says Rev. Mr. W. R. Williams, “ Some 
have proposed to keep down the expenditures 
of the Church in mission-work, until the time 
of higher devotedness on the part of Christians 
shall have arrived. This course seems inde- 
fensible, whether we look to human nature or 
to Scripture. The souls of men are not likely 
to be stirred to support adequately a work, 
even in its present state, unless it gives signs 
of advancement. And continued advancement 
in the work of evangelization inevitably brings 
an increase in expenditure. Success is neces- 
Sary to sympathy and support, and success 
itself involves growing liabilities and widening 
efforts. Such retrenchment is, above all, in- 
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defensible, if we look to the Book we are 
commending to the heathen. Legible on the 
last, the outermost fold of Matthew’s Gospel, 
where hangs the very seal of the minister’s 
commission, stands the precept, ‘ Go ye into all 
the world?” Would the Church obliterate or 
conceal that irksome commandment? In 
doing so, she must also erase the promise 
that accompanies it, ‘Zo, J am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world. She 
cannot abridge her task without renouncing 
her Helper, and foregoing the promised pres- 
ence of her Lord. Ruinous indeed would 
that economy be, which should bar out the 
Redeemer from his own Church, as too exact- 
ing and expensive a guest. The Church has 
abundant resources ; and it needs but a higher 
grade of piety, and a juster sense of duty, to 
reach them.” 


Do THE WoRK, AND MONEY WILL COME. 
—Ina letter of advice to a friend, who had 
commenced a society for the evangelization of 
Ireland, Andrew Fuller recurred to his own 
experience in the work to propagate the gospel 
in India. He said, “ Be more anxious to do 
the work than to get money. If the work be 
done, and modestly and faithfully reported, 
money Will come. The first contributions at 
your meeting were much beyond £13. 2s. 6d., 
with which we commenced. Money was one 
of the least of our concerns: we never 
doubted, that if, by the good hand of our 
God upon us, we could do the work, the 
friends of Christ would support us.’’ Breth- 
ren, we do not hesitate to ask the question, 
Are not the missionaries you have sent into 
foreign fields through your Mzsstonary Union, 
doing the work? Is not the seal of the 
divine approval clearly and signally set to 
their efforts to win idolaters to the service of 
Christ? Is not the entire history of your 
foreign-mission work, from the beginning to 
the present moment, full of marvellous suc- 
cesses? Can any work we have done at 
home, with all the numerous and vast advan- 
tages in favor of home evangelization, show 
such a record of progress as that to be found 
in the sixty years’ history of our foreign-mis- 
sion enterprise? Then withhold not the aid 
so urgently needed-to succor and extend a 
work on which the smiles of God so mani- 
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festly rest. We are coming very near to the 
close of another fiscal year of the M/zsstonary 
Union ; and very much of pecuniary assistance 


is needed to meet the wants of our work and 
the obligations of the society. 


WuatT Four ENGLISH GOVERNORS SAY. — 
We would not insult the readers of the Mac- 
AZINE, by printing any thing like an apology 
for Christian missions, as though the work 
that Christ bade his disciples do needed any 
apology to his true disciples. But there is a 
class of newspapers and flippant platform 
talkers that seem to delight in sly flings at 
the results of all foreign missionary effort. 
It is well for the friends of the cause to know 
that intelligent men, such as have had the very 
best opportunities of forming a correct judg- 
ment in the matter, look upon the missionary 
enterprise in a very different way. 

It is time that sensible people had done 
with such vile stuff as the enemies of the 
cross are constantly spewing out about “ cost,” 
“meagre results,” “impossibilities,” ‘ hope- 
less tasks,” “extravagance,” and the like, 
when four such testimonies as the following 
unite in confuting all calumnies. The time 
was, when the English Government did not 
favor mission-work in the East. The earliest 
missionaries were refused a footing on the 
soil of British India; now four English 
governors pay the following tributes to the 
work which their predecessors opposed or 
ignored : — 


“I believe, notwithstanding all that the 
English people have done to benefit that 
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country, the missionaries have done more 
than all agencies combined. 
“ LORD LAWRENCE, 
Viceroy and Governor-General.” 


“In Ganjam, in Masulipatam, in North 
Arcot, in Travancore, in Tinnevelly, in Tan- 
jore, I have broken the missionary’s bread, I 
have been present at his ministrations, I 
have witnessed his teachings, I have seen the 
beauty of his life. ; 
“LorpD NAPIER, 

‘* Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjaub.” 


“ T speak simply as to matters of experience 
and observation, and not of opinion, — just as 
a Roman prefect might have reported to Tra- 
jan or the Antonines ; and I assure you, that, 
whatever you may be told to the contrary, the 
teaching of Christianity among one hundred 
and sixty millions of civilized, industrious 
Hindoos and Mohammedans in India, is effect- 
ing changes, moral, social, and political, which, 
for extent and rapidity of effect, are far more 
extraordinary than any thing you or your 
fathers have witnessed in modern Europe. 

“Sir BARTLE FRERE, 
“* Governor of Bombay.” 


“In many places an impression prevails 
that the missions have not produced results 
adequate to the efforts which have been made ; 
but I trust enough has been said to prove 
that there is no real foundation for this im- 
pression, and those who hold such opinions, 
know but little of the reality. 

DONALD McLEop, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Madras.” 


DONATIONS RECEIVED IN FEBRUARY, 1874. 


MAINE, $242.53. 


Waldoboro, Henry Kennedy 5; Searsmont, Rev. 
T. B. Robinson and wife 25; Lebanon, Dea. T. 
F. Goodwin 5; Jefferson, rst ch., mon. con. coll. 
6; Livermore Falls, ch., mon. con. coll. 25 ; 

’ Oldtown, ch. 15; Bristol, Mrs. F. L. Farnham 1; 
Bethel, Mrs. M. J. Newton 12; North Anson, 
Mrs. Tilson H. <egy | for miss. work, care of 
Rev. H. M. Hopkinson, Bassein, Burmah, 53 

Waterville, rst ch., D. R. Wing tr., of wh. 28.50 is 
fr. S. S., F. B. Philbrick tr., tow. sup. of Ardiram, 


$66 00 


33 00 


nat. ws care Rev. M. Bronson, Nowgong, 


126 53 


Brewer Village, William Long 10; Carthage, Seth 
Lawrence 1; Skowhegan, Rev. Charles Miller 6 ; 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $58.65. 

Concord, Pleasant-st. ch. 24; Henniker, Mrs. 
Silas Colby 2; Miss Sarah Farrar 1 ; 

South Hampton, ch. 1; Exeter, T. G. Moulton and 
friends, for miss. work, care Rev. J. N. —— 
Toungoo, Burmah, 27; Littleton, Mrs. C. P. 
Chickering 3.65; 

VERMONT, $87.70. 


Chester, ch. 75.35; Bristol, ch. 8.25; Montpelier, 
4.10; 
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MASSACHUSETTS, $1,101.87. 


Huntington, ch., E. H. Cross tr. 2.26; Methuen, 
ch., S. S., for sup. of pupil, care Miss A. R. Gage, 
Rangoon, Burmah, 20; Newburyport, ch., J. D. 
Pike tr. 24; Dover, ch., T. Bailey tr. 11; Wor- 
cester, Pleasant-st. ch., S. S., for sup. of nat. 
teacher among the Shans, G. W. Eames tr. 20; 
ist ch., of which 75 is fr. Miss Wheeler, G. W. 
Rugg tr. 100; 

Lawrence, 1st ch., John B. Gough Pidge 50; South 
Hanson, ch. in part 28.75; East Brookfield, ch., 
R. O. Putney tr. 15; Reading, Mrs. Julia P. 
Eaton 10; Westboro, ch., J. k. Beeman tr. 60; 
Weston, ch. 34; Medfield, Mrs. George Bacon, 
of wh. 5 is for the Tel. Miss. 8; Charlestown, 
Mrs. Lucy Shaw 5; Medford, ch., W. H. B. 5; 
Thompsonville, Miss. S. S., D. Chester tr. 7.50 ; 

A friend 40; Chicopee, ch., E. A. Gallupe tr. 50; 
Haverhill, 1st ch., George Appleton tr. 300; 
Newton Centre, Soc. of Miss. Inq. of Newton 
Theo. Inst., K. Matthews tr. 24.25; Malden, 1st 
ch., S. S., of which sois for Mrs. S. B. Partridge’s 
sch., Swatow, China, 57.54; 

Franklin Asso., J. B. Bardwell tr., Dea B. Max- 
well 6; A German friend 1; Mrs. Nancy Eager 
250; 

Salem, a friend 

Boston, a friend 8.50; Cent. Sq. ch., B. L. Crocker 
tr. 100; 4th-st. ch. mon. con. coll. J. W. Hill tr. 
27.57; Bow. 77, in part, H. A. Inman tr. 75; 

Coll. per Rev. W. S. McKenzie, Dist. Sec., a 
friend 

RHODE ISLAND, $583.98. 


R. I. Bap. State Convention, R. B. Chapman fr., 
Providence Cent. ch. mon. con. coll. and to const. 
Daniel Burroughs H. L. M. 100; 1st ch. mon. 
con. coll, 21.81 ; 

Providence, 3d ch., S. S. 50; Cranston-st. ch.,S. S., 
for sup. of Moung-See-dee, nat. pr., care Rev. A. 
Bunker, Toungoo, Burmah, J. Harris tr. 18.75; 
Geo. D. Wilcox 20; Friendship-st. ch. to const. 
Horace H. Waterman H. L. M., G. Manchester 
tr. 100.42 


Pawtucket, ist ch., E. W. Barrows tr. 


CONNECTICUT, $511.20, 


Norwich, from friends per L.W. Meech 105 ; West 
Suffield, a friend 9; Brookfield, Rev. William 
Biddle 2; 

Conn. Bap. State Convention, W. Griswold tr. 
Hartford, 1st ch. 236.20; Andrew Clark 5 ; 

New Haven, 1st ch. 

Coll. per Rev. W. S. McKenzie, Dist. Sec., South- 
ington ch. : 


NEW YORK, $1,318.74. 


Barnes Corners, ch., of wh. 5 is penny collection of 
S. S., and all for sup. of Bible-reader, care Miss 
A. M. Fields, Swatow, China, 24; Saratoga 
Springs, a friend of the cause 2; Sarah W. Cush- 
ing 50; Palmyra, a friend 5; Castile, ch., bal. 
8.31; Oneida, Rev. John Switzer 10; Kingston, 
ist ch., E. G. Lawrence tr. 100 ; 

Medina, fr. friends, per Mrs. M. C. Becker, for sup. 
of boy in Rev. D. A. W. Smith’ssch., Henthada, 
Burmah, 38; Eureka, Rev. J. L. Smith 13; 

East Cameron, ch., of wh. 5.50is from S. S., 15.55; 
Jasper, ch. 6.95; Gloversville, Karen Miss. Asso. 
to be expended in care of Rev. D. A. W. 
Smith, Henthada, Burmah, Mrs. E. R. Churchill 
Sec., 56; Buffalo, Washington-st. ch. 172.17 ; 

New York, 16th ch., S.S., for sup. of nat. child, 
care of Miss S. E. Haswell, Maulmain, Burmah, 
J. G. Du Bois tr. 41; Mumford, Miss Mary 
McPherson for mission-work, care of Rev. M. B. 
Comfort, Gowahati, Assam, 10 ; 

Coll. per Rev. G. H. Brigham, Dist. Sec., Broome 
and Tioga Asso., Spencez, cli. 

Onondaga Asso., Camillus, ch. 64.90; Skaneateles, 
ch., of wh. 10 1s fr. S. S. 60; 

Seneca Asso., Ithaca, ch. 

Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. Sec. So. N. Y. 
Asso. Bethany, Miss. S. S. 11.60; Rev. Mr. 
More 1; N. Y. 16th ch. 180; East ch. 54.83; 
North ch, 2; all in part: Harlem, 2d ch., 11.47; 

Lake George Asso., Johnsburg, 2d ch. 14; Mi- 
nerva, ch, 1.50; 


Donations. 


Long Island Asso., M. Hamilton 25; Williams- 
burg, 1st ch., in part, 100; a friend 100; 

Hudson Riv. No. Asso. Hudson, ch. 

Hudson Riv. Cen. Asso., D. D. Mangam, 


NEW JERSEY, $1,013.24. 


Bergen, ch., Uriah Allen tr. 61.88; Frenchtown, 
ch. 18.57; 

Jersey City, a friend 

Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. Sec., No. New 
a Asso. Fair Mount ch., in part, 14.25; 

udson City ch., bal. 14.50; C. B. Reynolds, of 
wh. 25 is for sup. of nat. pr., and 12.50 for sup- 
port student 37.50; 

Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., Green- 
wich, ch. 5; Stockton, ch. 5 ; Sandy Ridge, ch. 
17.35; Cape May, 1st ch. 16.69; Manasquam, S. 
S. 12.50; New Brunswick, ch. 760; 


PENNSYLVANIA, $2,637.76. 


Upland, Mrs. John P. Crozer 1,000; Samuel A. 
Crozer 1,000; 

Chester, J. S. Hutchinson 2; Springfield Bap. 
Miss. Society 8; 

Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., Birming- 
ham, ch. 18.90; Harry, Willie, Otto, and Lydia 
Wyman’s Miss. Box 1.50; H. Wyman 3; Flat- 
wood, ch. 5; Logan’s Valley, ch. 15; Radnor, 
ch., for the Japan miss. 18.50; Upland, ch. 
67.22; Philadelphia, a friend 1; Broad-st. ch. (of 
which 40 is fr. S. S., tow. sup. of Tha-poo-soo, 
stu., care of Rev. D. A. W. Smith, Henthada, 
Burmah; 40 from a friend tow. sup. of Ah-A, 
stu., care do. ; Bryn Mawt, S. S., tow. sup. Saypo, 
stu. care do.), 416.16; Beth Eden, S. S. Harry and 
Mary Cook, thank-offering for recovery fr. sick- 
ness 2; Hatboro, ch. 47.38; C. C. McNoir for 
nat. pr. 15; Milestown, ch., of wh. 10 is fr. S. S., 
for Mrs. Bronson’s sch. Nowgong, Assam, 14.60; 
Mt. Pleasant, ch. (omitted in Dec.) 2.50; 


DELAWARE, $135.00. 
Wilmington, German ch. S. S. 


KENTUCKY, $2.00. 
Lexington, Sarah L. Robinson 


TENNESSEE, $1.00. 
Farmerville, a Baptist, per Rev. S. M. Osgood, 


OHIO, $497.34. 


Coalburgh, ch. 6; Middletown, ch. S. S., “A New 
Year’s Offering’’ for sup. of nat. pr., care Rev. 
J. G. Binney, Rangoon, Burmah, 50 ; 

Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., Anglaize 
Asso. Amanda, ch. 16.30; Van Wert, ch. 3.50; 
Cleveland Asso., Seville, ch., of which 50 is fr. S. 

S., for support of nat. pr., care Rev. E. B. Cross, 
Toungoo, Burmah, 
Clinton Asso., Centreville, S. S. 
— Asso., Delaware, ch. 36.10; N. C. 
oy 33 

Asso., Avon, Jas. Lester 

Miami Asso., East Lebanon, Club of Ladies for 
sup. of San-Shnay-Wingi, care Rev. S. B. Rand, 
Maulmain, Burmah, 35; Lockland, J. H. Tan- 

erman for Sam-Aw, care Rev. A. Bunker, 
oungoo, Burmah, 75; Mrs. J. H. Tangerman 
for sup. of Nga-La, care do. 50; 

Miami Union Asso., Hickory Grove, ch. 

Mount Vernon Asso., Fredericktown, ch. 60.25 ; 
Mt. Vernon, ch. 66.09 ; 

Ohio Asso., Ohio, ch. S. S., per Miss Mary A. 


Kelly, 
INDIANA, $305.90. 


Seymour, L. D. Carpenter 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Agent, Curry’s 
Prairie Asso., Mt. Zion, ch. 10; Rev. S. Sparks 
5; Terre Haute, ch. 26.88; Good Hope, ch. 8; 

Madison Asso., Madison, ch., of wh. 6 is fr. S. S. 
50; Graham, ch. 6.21 ; Dupont, ch. 6.39 ; Hebert’s 
Creek, ch. 7; North Madison, ch., of wh. 2.72 is 
fr. S. S. 5.42; Vernon, ch, 10; 


100 0O 


49 88 


85 02 


$225-00 
7° 36 
25 00 
80 
$177 26 
66 25 
223 25 
816 54 
2,000 00 
9 50 00 
6 00 
211 07 
3 00 
627 
189 17 
273 00 15 00 
116 00 
148 00 
56 00 
19 80 
60 10 
199 3% 7 85 
39 10 
51,00 2 00 
250 67 
160 00 
15 00 
126 34 
5I 00 
Ir 15 
30 10 
124 90 
15 00 
260 90 
15 50 


Evansville Asso. Hon. A. L. Robinson for sup. of 
Saw-Lee, nat. pr., care Rev. A. Bunker, Toungoo, 
Burmah, 

Brownstown Asso., Seymour, ch. 

Indianapolis Asso., Herman, 


ILLINOIS, $312.03. 


Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Apple Creek Asso., New Hope, ch., 
Rockbridge, Rev. C. S. Scandreth, 

Bloomington Asso., Clayton, ch., Rev. G. W. Read 
and wife, tow. outfit of Rev. D. H. Drake 5; 
McLeon, ch., Rev. W. W. Regan for do. 5; 
Mason City, S. S., tow. outfit of Oberloo, nat. pr., 
care Rev. J. E. Clough, Ongole, India, 25; 
Washburn, ch. 12; Washington, Mrs. M. M. 
Bower, tow. sup. of Bekoo, nat. pr., care Rev. R. 
E. Neighbor, Nowgong, Assam, 20; 

Chicago Asso., Elgin, ch. 

Fairfield Asso., Arrington’s Prairie, ch. . 

Fox River Asso., Chicago, students in University 
4; Mokena, ch. 15.27; Sandwich, ch. 27.40; 

Ottowa Asso., Sublette, ch. ms. 

Quincy Asso., Payson, S. S., tow. sup. of pup in 
Mrs. Scott’s Normal sch., care Rev. M. B. Com- 
fort, Gowahati, Assam, 

Rock Island Asso., Rock Island, ch. Rev. A. 
briggs 

Rock River Asso., Belvidere, rst ch., S. S., tow. 
sup. of student in Rev. R. E. Neighbor’s sch., 
Nowgong, Assam, 15; Marengo, klias Patrick 
and sons, 3d qr. payt. tow. sup. of Condiah, nat. 

r., care Rev. J. E. Clough, Ongole, India, 25; 
ockton, ch. 3.25; 


IOWA, $171.27. 


Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Burlington Asso., New London, ch, 

Cedar Valley Asso., Charles City, ch. 4.06 ; om 
ch. 4.51; Osage, ch. 18; Riceville, ch., of w 
3.50 is from S. S., for Mrs. Cushing’s girls’ sch. 
in Toungoo, Burmah, 10.68; Shell Rock, ch. 
4.28; Waterloo, ch. 11.83; Waverly, ch. 1.65; 

Central Asso., Wintersett, ch. 

Davenport Asso., Camanche, ch. 14; De Witt, ch. 
14.80; Lone Tree, ch. 4.40; 

Eden Asso., Chariton, ch., Mrs. W. Kidder 5; 
Miss Carrie Kidder 75c.; Miss Nola Vogan 1; 
Mt. Ararat, ch. 2; 

Iowa Valley Asso., Tama, ch. 16.62; Toledo, ch. 
13-853 

Linn Asso., Anamosa, Dea. E, B. Alderman 5; 
Fairview, ch. 6.54; 

Oskaloosa Asso., Pella, Mrs. Wiser, 

South-Western Lowa Asso., Hamburg, ch. 1.50; 
Tabor, ch. 2; 


MICHIGAN, $271.64. 


Shiawassee Asso., De Witt, ch. 5.75; Bengal and 
Riley, ch. 1.50; Ann Arbor, Mrs. President 
Angell, per Rev. A. Caswell, D.D., 25; 

Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood and C. f. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Flint River Asso., Fenton, S. S., 
tow. sup. of Conakiah, nat. pr., care Rev. L. 
Jewett, Nellore, India, 11; Flint, ch., tow. sup. 
of nat. pr., care do. 63.25; Lapeer, ch. 10.87 ; 

Grand Rapids Asso., Big Rapids, ch. 8; Rockford, 
Miss F. E. Stilwell’s Miss. Box 5; 

Kalamazoo River Asso., Allegan, Mrs. McCarthy’s 
Bible-class, tow. sup. of pupil in Mrs. Jewett’s 
sch., Nellore, India, 

St. Joseph’s Valley Asso., Baldwin’s Prairie, ch., 
Miss M. Amelia Rinehart, 

Washtenaw Asso., Mooreville, ch. 

Wayne Asso., Highland, ch., of wh. 40 is from Mrs. 
‘Tenney, and 25 from J. C. Moore, tow. sup of 
nat. pr., care Rev. L. Jewett, Nellore, India, 


Donations. 


$50 00 
15 00 
6 oo 


67 00 
50 00 

3 95 
46 67 
65 06 
24 00 


4 00 


43 25 


3 5° 


55 o1 
20 30 


33 20 


8 75 
3° 47 


Il 54 
5 00 


3 5° 


32 25 


74-75; Milford, ch. 6.75; Plymouth, ch. 21.90; 


[March, 


1874. 


Salem, ch. 13.05 ; 6 
White River Asso., Manisteo, Scandinavian, ch. or’ i 
MINNESOTA, $142.35. 

Geneva, fr. friends 5; Freeborn Co. Danish, ch. 

453 50 00 
Coil, per Revs. S. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 

Dist. Secs., Crow River Asso., Swede Grove, ch. II 35 
Minnesota Asso., Hastings, Dea. Tozer, tow. sup. 

of minis. stu., care of Rev. J. E. Clough, 

Ongole, India, 10; Minneapolis, rst ch., S. S., 

tow. sup. of Rungiah, nat. pr., care do. 60; 70 00 
Minnesota Valley Asso., Lincoln, Swede, ch. 10 00 
Southern Minnesota Asso., Minnesota City, chil- 

dren of A. D. Stewart, I ov 

WISCONSIN, $110.61. 
Brant, A. Home Missionary 1; Warren, I. S. In- 

gerson 5; 6 © 
Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 

Dist. Secs., Central Asso., Almond, Rev. L. E. 

Palmer, 2 50 
Dane Asso., Lodi, S. S. 6 55 
Dodge Asso., Otsego, ch. 7 50 
Janesville Asso., Stoughton, ch., for Tel. Miss. I 00 
La Crosse Asso., Bangor, Rev. S. T. Catlin, I 00 
St. Croix Valley Asso., Lima, John Rider, 50 00 
Walworth Asso. Eagle, ch. 2.20; Elkhorn, ch. 

7-53: Geneva, Rev. Noah Barell 1; Walworth, 

ch. 7 333 18 06 
Winnebago Asso., Waupacca, ch. 18 00 

MISSOURI, $20.30. 
Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 

Dist. Secs., St. Joseph’s Asso., Missouri Valley, 

ch. 2.80; St. Joseph’s, rst ch. S. S., tow. edu- 

cating minis. stu., care Rev. M. Bb. Comfort, 

Gowahati, Assam, 12.50 ; 15 30 
Springfield, Ash Grove, Rev. J. S. Buckner, 5 00 

CALIFORNIA, $18.00. 
San Francisco Asso., E. R. Stockwell tr. per Rev. 
P. Mason 18 00 
OREGON, $12.00. 
Forest Grove, Rev. G. C. Chandler 00 
Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., McMinnville, ch. 3 00 
WASHINGTON TERRITORY, $16.05. 
Salmon Creek, ch. 12.30; Olympia, ch. 3.75; $16 05 
$9,451 16 
LEGACIES. 
Oldtown, Me., Mrs. Charles Blanchard, 

per Rev. G. M. Preston, $50 00 

per A. H. ard, exr., in part, 435 79 
Gardner, Mass., Susannah Stone, per L. 

H. Bradiord, trustee, 5 00 
Winthrop, Conn., Jedediah Harris, per 

G. ennison and G, Hull, 

exrs., 100 00 
Ossining, N. Y., Mrs. Miriam Sherwood, 

Mr. Griffin, exr., per Rev. O. Dodge, —_ 100 00 

—— 679 
$10,141 95 
Donations and legacies from Apr. 1, 1873, 

to Jan. 1, 1874, 72,901 14 
Donationsand legacies from Apr. 1, 1873, 

to Feb. 1, 1874, $83,043 09 


DONATIONS IN GOODS. 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
J. Estey & Co., picnic organ, portable and suitable for transportation by missionaries, among the churches. 


$125.00 


9 00 
85 12 
13 00 
5 00 
5 00 
10 00 


